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the maltreatment of the bodies of the persons executed, by the mob, 
Tue work of reaction in the larger half of Europe is complete. Or especially by “ Negroes.” In other words, the Cuban Spaniards are 
rather, the ebb of the spring-tide of Liberalism of 1848 leaves ex- enraged by the plots and machinations of American desperadoes to 

to view a greater extent of shoals and sandbanks of Abso- get possession of their island, and the Americans seem more than 
utism than were visible before. The Imperial reseripts, declaring half-inclined to fasten a quarrel upon the Cubans for their natural 
the future constitution and mode of action of the Austrian Cabinet | €X ression of anger. It is obvious that a strong party in the Union 
and Council of State, published at Vienna on the 26th of August, Wi 1 endeavour to impel the Federal Government into courses 
go far beyond Metternich ; they speak the plain language of Rus- ending in the annexation of Cuba,—unless prevented by the in- 
sian autocracy. Henceforth, throughout all the dominions of the terference of stronger powers than Spain; a consummation which 
Austrian crown, there is to be but one will, one source of law—the | even that interference might only retard, and do so at the expense 
Emperor. The highest ministers of state are to swear “ uncon- of a general war. 
ditional fidelity” to him, and engage to fulfil “all Imperial ordi- 
nanees and resolutions.” In these rescripts, even the recognition of 
a supreme Divine power, with which the Holy Alliance sought to 
doak its arrogance, is omitted; the man, the Emperor, is declared 








One is struck with the contrast between the earnest indus- 
try of the Absolute Governments of the Continent and the pick- 
tooth insouciance of the English Ministers. The European policy 
to beallin all. In the Austrian as in the Russian empire, there which the Russell Cabinet has denounced with emphasis—against 
is only one man; all the rest are his puppets. | which Palmerston sometimes seems to labour, with perhaps 

In Prussia, it is little better. The King, by resuscitating the | mere of zeal than discretion—triumphant in the North and East, 
Provincial Diets, virtually declared himself to be the sole iio moves Southwards, “ to spread its conquests further”; and Lord 
tive authority. The elections of those Diets have been a mere %0hn and his colleagues disperse in search of amusement, as 
form; everywhere the Government nominees have been returned if all the world were in a state of stagnant tranquillity. The 
by ludicrously small minorities of the electors, the majorities re- Premier, k according to the original gossip, had gone to bury 
fusing to take any part in the proceedings. But the humiliation himself in the reeesses of the Seotch Highlands so long as 
of Prussia does not stop there: the King, who so lately aspired to the Queen should remain there. This is now contradicted, but 
be Emperor of Germany, has sunk into a satellite of Austria. At | the new rumour does not bring him much nearer to Downing 
Frankfort, and at =e only his Ministers implicitly follow Street. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is superintending his 
the lead of those of Austria; and himself, after taking sweet farm in the North; the Secretary for Home Affairs is cruising off 
counsel with Prince Metternich at Johannisberg, has wm Boers we the coast of Norway; the rest of the Cabinet are scattered in all 
to do homage in person to his suzerain at Saltzburg and Ischl. directions. Only Lord Palmerston 18 left at head-quarters, to 
Conferences, too, have been held between the subordinate Ger- devote as much time to public affairs as he can spare from financial 
man Princes of Prussia, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, and between negotiations with which the English public have small concern. His 
each of thes: » Empe stri te colleagues repose unbounded confidence in the discretion of the Se- 

hese and the Emperor of Austria. The German people ag > in e i 
areas completely tamed as their princes. Their unwonted viva- eretary for Foreign Affairs,—knowing that although he will speak 
tity in 1848 has fatigued them beyond measure; they have re- 10 their collective name in their one Soe scruple or hesita- 
lapsed into their natural indolence; and, if one were to ‘udge by | tion, he will do nothing. This light-hearted abandonmentof their offi- 
their present mood, it might be opined that they will zo = A cial functions by our rulers, in the face of the anxious aspect of Con- 
smoke, dream, mutter, and obey as formerly, for the next half tinental politics, is perhaps the highest compliment t “| can pay 
century. e to England’s powers of self-government. A new wra has com- 

The ‘East and North of Europe being thus secured, the Autocrats menced ~_ a — — ; — ae : = pooge 
are preparing to extend their operations to Italy. A Congress is 80rs ever took matters so easily. In the days of Peel or Pitt, 1 
about to be held at Verona, to semen “ort the authorit 7 the would have been deemed indecorous if not dangerous to leave the 
Italian Princes under the shadow of the wings of the double eagle. quarter-deck of the vessel of the state at ‘any time so entirely de- 
An Italian Customs Union is to be formed; that is, a cordon of nuded of officers. Nor is this the only change: the free and 
Austrian soldiers, in the dress of douaniers, is to be drawn round ¢asy manner in which the Home Secretary appropriates an Admi- 
the frontiers of Piedmont. ralty yacht for a pleasure-cruise, though not without a precedent 
_ Inall these movements there is no mention of France; yet it — oe ee régime, + ect ay a —— - usurpation 
isnot to be doubted that France is never for a moment absent from of the public property on the part of old tory Ainisters, 
the thoughts of the two Autoerats of Russia and Austria with their ; 
vassal Princes. France is still in their eyes the centre of the revo- The Duke of Norfolk, it is confidently affirmed, has withdrawn 
lutionary vortex. Taught by experience, they will not again at- | from the communion of the Church of Rome. The adherents of 
tempt to arrest a French revolution by armies; but by the steps the faith he has abandoned, and those of the faith he has adopted, 
ey are now taking in Italy and Germany, they probably con- | will of course estimate differently the value of the noble convert. 
template the triple object of ‘taking securities against Democracy Without attributing any undue weight to the opinions of his Grace, 
im their own dominions, discouraging it in France, and influ- it may be said that a convert who though limited in the range of 
eeing the solution® of the perplexing problems of May 1852. his intellect has uniformly regulated his conduct by his judgment, 

Meanwhile, the indomitable perseverance of the exiled French | not by his passions or his fancy, is at least as creditable an accession 

Volutionists, in their struggles to replace their party in the to a church as men and women who have bewildered themselves by 
Snant, disposes the existing authorities in France to throw pretty mysticisms. What is of more consequence is, that the step 
Sires into the scale of the Absolute Monarchs. Or the taken by the Duke of Norfulk marks the tendency of the intellect 
tench Government desires to make it appear that such is the of the age, the conversions to the Romish Church mark the tendency 

. ppe £e, > } ' : 
fase. So much may be inferred from the fact that a number of | of its fancy; and in the long run intellect is sure to gain the 
8 have been ‘arrested in Paris, as being agents of Mazzini, | ascendancy over fancy. It may be added, that those who have 
“Rollin, and the German Republicans: whether these arrests ' opportunities to observe the Duke in his private and personal re- 
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lations express little if any surprise at his avowed conversion. 
His conduct for many years had shown that he was one of a 





class not uncommon among the educated Catholics, who adhere to | 
their old religion more from habit and regard to the sentiments of | 


near relatives than from conviction or preference. The rude wind 
of Ultramontane agitation has only shaken down this over-ripe 
fruit ; there may be more quite as ready to fall. 





Except in Scotland, where the labours of the reaper have been 
retarded by rain, the grain-harvest is all but completed. In the 
ordinary routine of agricultural employment, what may in a man- 
ner be called the meat-harvest is now in progress. The great 
cattle-fairs demand and are receiving attention, partly on account 
of the controversy between Free-traders and Protectionists as to 
the effects of the importation of foreign cattle, partly as an index 
of the condition of the agricultural population. 

The great cattle-market at Barnet, which took place this week, 
affords probably one of the best criterions. Every year, at the 
close of the English grain-harvests, a large migration of oxen com- 
mences from the breeding-grounds of Scotland, Wales, and [reland, 
to the English pasture-grounds. The droves from Wales and 
Scotland begin their movements about the same time, and, after 
visiting the Western and Northern fairs, meet at Barnet; from 
which such as remain unsold find their way down into Essex and 
Suffolk. A little later, the droves from Ireland and a second de- 
tachment from Scotland pursue a more Easterly course, towards 
Norwich. The numbers of the droves and the prices paid for the 
animals aflord a tolerable index of agricultural prosperity or de- 
pression. 

The prices not only at Barnet, but at the fairs previously 
visited by the Welsh and Scotch drovers, appear this year to 
have been barely remunerative. It is also to be noted that the 
amount of cattle (from Scotland at least) has of late years been 
greatly diminished. ‘Two causes have concurred to effect this,— 
the increase of sheep-farming ; and the habit which has 
been gaining ground among the Scotch graziers since steam- 
boats and railways have been established, of fattening cattle 
for the markets of Liverpool and the manufacturing districts, 
instead of driving them South in a lean condition. It does not 
appear that this reduced supply of home-bred cattle for the 
Southern pastures has been replaced by importations from abroad. 
The Foreign importations go aa to the butcher-market, and are 
not much esteemed even there. The comparatively low prices 
paid at the fairs this year may therefore be received as evidence of 
a general want of money among the buyers—the English farmers. 
The depression, however, is not so great as to warrant any fear 
that the farms will be understocked or the butcher-markets of Lon- 
don or the country generally be inadequately supplied. These are 
indeed circumstances which seem to imply that the “ tightness ” is 
ane a A owing to a change of system that is in progress. The 
animals trom the North are uniformily higher-bred than they 
used to be; the inferior kinds are no longer to be seen in the mar- 
ket. In England, again, stall-feeding is to a great extent taking 
the place of pasturage. Our farmers as well as our manufacturers 
are adopting improved methods of management; and the change 
dates from before the Free-trade wra. 





Intimately connected with the half-yearly railway meetings, 
of which we last week chronicled the close, is one which seems to 
indicate some advance in social organization—the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company. ‘This com- 
pany enables any traveller by railway, at a very low premium, to 
insure, in the event of any accident, a sum of money, to cure him- 
self if he survive, or be paid to his relatives should he die. It 
has only been two years in existence; it has had to struggle 
both against the natural distrust of novelties, and a reluc- 
tance to contemplate fatal casualties, like that which deters people 
from making their wills; and yet it has already 874 agencies, 
and is in operation on fifty lines of railway. The transactions of 
the half-year which ended on the 30th of June left a balance in 
favour of the company of rather more than 700/. These small be- 
ginnings indicate a growing spirit of foresight in the minutest 


The doors of the British Museum will be opened daily, except 
turday, from ten to five o'clock, during the month. At the a - 
tember, the establishment will be closed for a week, and then oy} 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, to four o'clock. ¥ ea 


The Lord Mayor proclaimed in Smithfield the opening of g¢ 
lomew’s Fair, and its appurtenant court of Pie-poudre, on Wy 
Notwithstanding the meagreness of the fair, now shorn of al] 
son’s and Wombwell’s glories, a goodly number of 
foreigners were attracted to the spot. 


Bartho. 
ednesday 

Richan. 
countrymen and 


At a meeting of the Board of Guardians of the Holborn Union 
Wednesday evening, a gentleman begged permission to state to the Board 
that an extensive plan of emigration to Canada is about to be brought 
before the public, with the main object of providing labourers for the 
construction of the railway from Halifax to Quebee. Te suggested that 
it would be desirable for unions to join in some plan for sending out able. 
bodied paupers in connexion with the scheme. A member of the Board 
said, that they were not in a position to aid the plan of emigration, having 
no able-bodied paupers whom they could send out. 


It is again announced that the vacant space on the East side of We. 


| lington Street, near Waterloo Bridge, is to be covered by a Government 


building—a new office for the Inland Revenue. When it is completed, 
the staff will be removed from the Excise Office in Old Broad Street, anj 
that structure will be sold. 

Carriage-traftic has been resumed over Blackfriars Bridge. By meas 
of painted wood in place of the removed stone walls, the structure is mage 
to /ook much the same as before the alterations. 

Public baths and washhouses were opened at Greenwich on Monday. 
The building and freehold ground cost 10,0002. The baths are at the 
West entrance of the town, nearly opposite the Railway station; the 
style is Elizabethan. There are forty-two separate baths, two plunge 
baths, and twenty wash-tubs. The plunge baths are not yet ready for 
use. On Monday there were 366 bathers, including 22 women. Annual 
tickets are issued at a guinea. 

According to a return of rates made by the Commissioners of Sewers 
it appears that the total rateable annual value of the districts, in 1949, 
was 8,077,5917. ; in 1850 it had risen to 8,791,957/. ; the cost of manage. 
ment per annum was 20,005/. 7s. 6d. in 1849, and 23,465/. 18s, 7d. in 
1850, 


The poor Irish in some localities of the Metropolis have exhibited great en- 
mity to Ragged Schools ; apparently acting under the influence of their priests, 
who fear proselytism. In a place near Cavendish Square, a priest came ia 
procession with burning tapers and demanded the names of the children at- 
tending the school; and on Saturday a complaint was made to the Southwark 
Magistrate of annoyance by Irish to a school at Gravel Lane. Daniel Man- 


| ning, an Irish lad, was charged by Mr. Davis, the curate of Christchurch, 


Blackfriars Road, with breaking two windows in the schoolroom. Mr. Davis 
said, the Irish children were incited to annoy the teachers and children of 
the Ragged School ; and Manning, had abused the schoolmistress, and thrust 
two dogs into the room. There are Roman Catholic schools opposite, Mr. 
Davis said there was no attempt at proselytism in the Ragged Sehool: the 
children are taught their duty to God and their neighbour, and merely re- 
yeated the Lord’s Prayer at the commencement and close of the school, 
There are a great many very poor old people residing in the neighbourhood, 
and on Sundays divine service is performed in the schoolroom ; but the con- 
duct of the low Irish and their children, their intimidation and disgusting 
language, prevent the well-disposed from attending. Mr. Broughton cha- 
racterized this as scandalous, and directed that the Superintendent of Police 
should be informed of it, that he might station an officer at the place fora 
time. He fined the prisoner 3s, and costs, with three days’ imprisonment in 
default of payment. 

After repeated investigations at the Mansionhouse, arising out of a commu- 
nication from the Home Secretary, who had been appealed to by a public 
meeting, Policeman Benjamin Cole has been committed for trial for the 
manslaughter of William Cogan, a man who was killed in Shoe Lane some 
time since. The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was ‘ manslaughter,” but 
they could not fix on the Policeman who struck the deceased. Alderman 
Wilson thought that enough had been proved against Cole to warrant his 
trial. 

Mary Anne Johnson, a single woman, has been committed from Guildhall 


| Police Office, on a charge of cruelly ill-treating and neglecting her infant 


details of life, and a disposition to cultivate the principle of asso- | 


ciation in our nature. With all their blunders, and the knavery 


of not a few of their more active agents, joint-stock companies | 
in general, and assurance companies in particular, appear to be | 


slowly preparing the way for some such social change as less practi- 
cal speculatists seek to effect by laws and regulations. 


Che PArtropolis. 


The visitors to the Exhibition have continued at the lowered average 





daughter. The child, which is fourteen months old, was only saved from 
perishing from filth, disease, and want, by a neighbour who took it from the 
drunken mother. The woman was not in want, for she was supplied with 
money by the father of the child. She was continually drunk. She has 
been in prison before for cruelty to another child. 

Mr. George Gibson, an engineer lately arrived from India, where he had 
been employed by the Indian General Steam Navigation Company, has been 
robbed of 153’. by means of a stale London trick, very skilfully played. 
While staying at a public-house at Poplar, Mr. Gibson became acquainted 
with William Smith, a well-known “ magsman.’’ Smith learnt that 
the engineer had money. A scheme was prepared to get possession of it. 
While Mr. Gibson and another man with whom he had become acquainted 


| at Poplar—a colleague of Smith’s, no doubt—were in a public-house in the 


| parishes in England for the advantage of the 


of last week. On Saturday the number was 13,052; and the sum taken, | 


in half-crowns, 1306/. 15s. This week the numbers were—on Monday 
50,233, Tuesday 49,866, Wednesday 41,917, Thursday 44,209, Friday 
15,726. The sums taken were—on Monday 24657. 10s., Tuesday 24077. 15s., 
Wednesday 2080/. 12s., Thursday 2137/. 18s.—at the shilling fee; yes- 
terday, 1593/, 7s, 6d. at the half-crown fee. 

The paupers of the parish of St. George’s Southwark had the privilege 
of admission to the Crystal Palace on Thursday, through the liberality of 
the rate-payers, who raised a voluntary subscription to pay the entrance- 
fee for all the inmates of the workhouse, and to give them a day’s feast 
of meats and good drink. 

Notice has been issued at the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, and 
at the Vernon Collection, Marlborough House, that those museums of art 
will be closed to the public on Saturday the 13th instant, for the annual 
—— They will be reopened to the public on Monday the 27th Oc- 
ober, 








New Road, waiting for Smith, who had gone out on some pretence, a stranger 
came in. He entered into conversation with Gibson ; told him he had come 
from America, where he had been groom to a rich gentleman; the gentle- 
man had died, leaving 400/. to be distributed by his groom to a number ol 
poor. The groom offered to 
give Mr. Gibson 20/. for his native parish, and 20/. to Gibson's companion ; 
but he must be first certain of their respectability. As a warrant of this, 
Gibson's acquaintance went to fetch 50/.; and Gibson himself got — 
notes and 53/. in gold trom his lodgings at Poplar, and met the men at a pu i 
lic-house in Leadenhall Street. The groom put what appeared to be a ro 
of sovereigns into his hat, his brother rogue deposited his 50/., and — 
was simple enough to add his real 153/.; the whole t be left there = 
Gibson and his acquaintance went out to obtain stamps that proper recelp 5 
might be given for the two gifts of 20/. to the poor. As the two were _ 
ing the room, Smith entered, and he and the other rogue led Gibson by t e 
arm towards the street. ‘I saw the third man following us across the Po 
sage. I immediately suspected something wrong, and said, ‘Let me et im 
go my arm!’ but they would not. I tried to extricate myself from t! he . 
but they pinioned me, and dragged me off the door-step ; and the othe 
whose hat the money was ran across the street, and I saw no more of — 
The other two men also disappeared immediately. I have never = ~ 
purse and money since.” Smith was subsequently captured and broug pre 
fore the Thames Magistrate ; who, after hearing the statement of the 
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: ded the prisoner, that he might be taken to the Mansion- 
ne ee bbery having been committed in the City. 
an has for once appeared in a Police-office as an injured yarty. 





— ca folt charged Mr. T. Smith, a clothier of New Bond Street, with an 
Thomas Mr. Smith refused to pay the cabman his legal fare or to give his 


assault. 4 “ 
card, ay hele ar witness corroborated the cabman’s statement, and 
wind. 1b srough Sicet Magistrate fined the defendant forty shillings. Pre- 
the —_ driver returned to the court, and complained that Mr. Smith had 
sat, used him. The clothier did not deny it. Mr. Bingham sharply 
agi : 


nsured him and ordered him to put in bail to keep the peace for three 
eens ? 


months. ~_ — 

Mr. Charles Kenig, eager of the Minerals in the British Museum, died 
a addenly, on Friday last week. Returning to his residence in the 
very sue pe that night, he staggered and fell upon the pavement; he was 
- a veyed to his house, and died shortly after, from extravasation of 
ed Y the ‘brain. Mr. Keenig had been an officer of tne Museum for 
een years ; his age was seventy ~eight. 


Early on Sunday morning, a fire broke out in the exte nsive coach-faets ry 
f Mr. William Horne, in Long Ac re, the handsome elevation of which at- 
mots the eye in walking up Bow Street. The third and fourth floors were 
burnt out and the roof destroyed ; but the lower part of the structure, with 
its immense stock of carriages, was saved by a fire-proof floor, though much 
damage was done by water. 


Che Yrovinres. 

The Speaker of the Tlouse of Commons has given the usual fortnight’s 
notice in the Gazette before issuing his writ for electing a new Member 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, in room of the late Mr, Henry Broad- 
ley. A meeting of the Conservatives has been held, and the task of find. 
ing a safe candidate to succeed Mr. Broadley, on Protectionist principles, 
has not proved easy. Mr. Yarburgh Greme, Mr. Philip Saltmarshe 
junior, of Saltmarshe, near Hlowden, and several other gentlemen, suc- 
cessively declined the proffered honour. <A requisition was then signed, 
calling upon Mr. Edward Christopher Egerton, son of Mr. Wilbraham 

werton, of Tatton Park, Cheshire, to offer himself. Mr, Egerton is the 
nephew of Sir Tatton Sykes, Baronet, of Hedmere, who presided at the 
meeting ; and it is believed that he will comply with the requisition. 

Last week it was stated that the Conservatives of North Warwickshire 
had “made 1400 objections to the Liberals of that county division.” Mr. 
James Taylor, the organizer of the Frechold Societies, corrects this state- 
ment, and says the reverse is the fact 

“The Free-traders and Liberals have objected to nigh 1400 Tories; and, 
what is more, the objections are every one legal and will be sustained.”’ He 
further states—“* Had we but time, we would have taken double the number 
of objections ; but will reserve these till 52, if Lord John don’t render it un- 
necessary! We are doing the work well. We have objected to magistrates 
and clergy—tools and slaves—to one of the Members and the tenants of the 
other; and the Revising Barrister’s Court will decide whether right or not. 
The whole division is in a ferment; we are told Mr. Newdegate cannot 
sleep, and all sorts of threats are made!—they intend to ‘ruin us in fines ’— 
‘sue fordamages.’ Out upon such nonsense! We are prepared for all. The 
register is proverbially corrupt, and shall be well scoured.” 





Some time since, Lord Seymour purchased the Gate House, in the High 
Street, Totness, and at a cost of about 1000/7. presented it to the towns- 
men, fitly furnished for a mechanics’ institute, library, and reading-room. 
The principal residents of all parties and sects acknowledged the gift, on 
Tuesday, by a public dinner to Lord Seymour, at which all political ques- 
tions were carefully avoided, and the generosity of the chief guest was the 
topic of friendly speeches and conversation, 

The Liverpool Courier describes with gusto, but with sadness, the riches 
of the menagerie and aviary at Knowsley, formed by the late Earl of 
Derby, and now about to be sold and dispersed. ‘The sale-catalogue 
occupies fifty pages, and gives a classified enumeration of 345 mammalia 
in 94 different species, and of 1272 birds in 318 species. 

“The total number of species is 412, and of individuals 1617; and of 
these there are 756 individuals, in 84 species, which were bred at Knowsley. 
The animals include many exceedingly rare antelopes, many sorts of beasts 
of burden from the East, many zebras, kangaroos, armadilloes, rare goats and 
sheep, and llamas. The dogs include some noble blood-hounds. Among the 
birds, the collection of eagles and vultures is large, and the specimens are 
the finest in the country. There are ostriches, rheas, emus, cassowarys, and 
other gigantic birds; rare birds of the ibis character; and a group of phea- 
suits, including the only male Japan pheasant in Europe. A collection of 
domestic poultry, and a crowd of tortoises, wind up the list.”’ 

The same journal laments the possible dispersion of the noble collection. 

“The founder of the Knowsley aviary commenced his labours when 
comparatively a boy. He devoted a long and an intelligent life to the pur- 
suit of natural history, and he succeeded in forming a collection such as has 
never been equalled by any private collection or in any public institution. 
The like of Knowsley ‘aviary was never seen before—it is probable it will 
never be seen again. All will deplore the scattering of this magnificent 
téllection. Into the question of its distribution we do not now enter. It 
isprobable that its founder did not expect it to be distributed after his 
: ; a8 he expressed his wish toa gentleman, about two years before 
his death, that, after he was removed hence, the collection would be of more 
me access and more instructive than it could be in a private family. 
utsuch as it was he made it. It occupied a hundred acres of land and seventy 
ures of water. Its first cost is unknown; its reputed annual outlay exceeds 
ten thousand pounds, The sale will bring purchasers from all civilized 
countries. We have reason to believe that the collection will be scattered 
through all the European capitals. But, whatever be its fate, we advise our 
readers, one and all, to go to the aviary when it is on view. Such a sight 

5 nowhere else to be seen in the whole world, and we believe it will be next 
© impossible that another such collection can be got together.”’ 
© sile commences on the 25th instant, and continues five days. 








_ Extensive works for the improvement of navigation and the reclama- 
tion of land are in progress at King’s Lynn. Messrs. Peto and Betts are 
Fangs A contract by which a new channel, four miles long, 30 feet 
trove oy feet in width at bottom, and 518 at the surface, will extend 
chi ec town into the Wash, while 30,000 acres of land will be re- 

med. Since December last, 1200 men have been employed, and the 


Work goes on well, 
a Leeds Mercury announces the recent discovery of an extremely rich 
"1 of iron-stone of vast extent “in Cleveland, between Stokesley and | 
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Whitby.” At a recent meeting of the Leeds Northern Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. Edwin Ward Jackson, Government Inspector of Mines, made a 
report of the discovery, in his private capacity. According to the docu- 
ment read by him, “the principal seam varies from ten to fifteen feet in 
thickness; and there are two smaller seams lying below it, varying in 
thickness from six inches to two feet each.” He declares that “in quan- 





tity it is inexhaustible,” and “ the cost of working it is a mere trifle.” It 
contains thirty-three per cent of iron in the uncalcined stone. He con- 


cludes, “ There is little doubt of its creating a greater revolution in the 
iron-trade than that which resulted from the discovery of the black band 
in Scotland. In no part of the country could iron be produc ed 80 « heaply 
as in this district. The Cleveland Ilills will become the centre of the 
largest iron district in England.” 


\ case of literary and political imposture has been exposed at Birmingham. 
In November last, two volumes were published in London as the “ Personal 
Adventures ’’ of the “ Baroness Von Beck,”’ a Hungarian lady, who, after 
her husband had been killed at the barricades of Vienna, underwent a num- 
ber of exciting adventures asa spy for the Hungarian patriot army: she was 
really a spy, and probably did some of the vicissitudes she so 
spiritedly narrated, but that constituted the whole amount of truth in the 
book. 

At Birmingham, on Saturday, the “ Baroness” was to have appeared be- 
fore the Magistrates, with Constant Darra, her “ agent and secretary,” on a 
charge of obtaining money under false pretences. The prosecution was at 
the instance of a society for the succour of Hungarian refugees. When the 
proceedings were about to commence, every one was shocked by the an- 
nouncement that the woman was dead. She had just died in an anteroom. 
She had complained of illness that morning while in prison ; when brought 
to the court she appeared much exhausted ; a chair was given to her, and 
she expired almost instantly. The deceased appeared to be about fifty-four 
years of age, 

Constant Darra was placed at the bar: he is a prepossessing and aceom- 
plished young man. Mr. Toulmin Smith, the London barrister, stated the case 
against the deceased and Darra, and called witnesses to prove it. There was 
no such person in Hungary during the war as Baroness Von Beck ; no officer 
of the name Von Beck was killed at Vienna. The “ Baroness” had i 
sued prospectuses for another work ; and to obtain subscribers for this had 
been the ostensible object of her visit to Birmingham, She had received 
much sympathy from persons of station and full sources of information in 
London ; and she met with equal sympathy and very warm support in Bir- 
mingham ; subscriptions were promised for “*The Story of My Life,”’ and 
some were paid. Mr. George Dawson took a greatinterest in the Hungarian 


experience 


Is- 


lady ; and through his introduction she was, when unwell at a_ hotel, 
taken into the family of a solicitor at Edgbaston. There the impos- 
ture became known, and she and her “secretary ’’ were arrested. Mr. 


Dawson was rather surprised to find that a court lady did not speak French ; 
he had, however, no suspicion of an imposture. Mr. Tyndale, the gentle- 
man who received the deceased into his house that she might have country 
air, said she frequently spoke of her intimacy and friendship with Kossuth 
with great emotion ; on such occasions tears would start into her eyes. Darra 
had been at his house almost the whole of the time the Baroness was his 
guest. Ile passed as the seeretary and agent of the Baroness. Witness had 
received about 152. or 16/. as subseriptions for her new work, and about 
seventy or cighty gentlemen in addition had promised to become subscribers. 
Mr. Tyndale spoke highly of Darra. Mr, Paul Hajvik, formerly member of 
the Hungarian Diet and Chief Commissioner of Police of Hungary and Tran- 

posed that the woman’s name was Racidula; she had been a 
subordinate paid spy to the Hungarians; she was an Austrian woman of low 
birth, and extremely vulgar; she had no acquaintance with Kossuth, further 
than she could claim from having him twice to receive directions, 
There is a noble family in Hungary named Beek, but deceased did not be- 
long to it 

Darra in his defence stated that he became acquainted with the Baroness 
on her return from Liverpool, and that she had requested him to obtain sub- 
scriptions for her. Ile believed her to be what she represented herself. To 
him the connexion had been unfortunate, and he was sorry that he had 
had an acquaintance with such a woman. Ile was, however, quite innocent 
of any crime. 

Mr. Hajvik said he knew the father and family of the prisoner; one mort 
noble did not exist in Hungary. The Magistrates conferred for a few mi- 
nutes, and then discharged the young man. Mr, Dawson said, it might ap- 
pear strange and cruel that the prisoner, when suffering from illness, and 
who had come to so awful a death, should have been removed to a prison ; 
but the fact was, that on Thursday evening she danced in a waltz, and they 
did not conceive, under such cireumstances, that her apprehension would be 
followed by such lamentable results, 

It appeared at the inquest, that the sudden death of the woman had been 
caused by long standing aneurism. Verdict, ** Died by the visitation of God.” 

A number of letters connected with the case have been published. It 
would seem that the spy wished to abuse Mr. Pulszky in her book, though 
that gentleman had recommended her to a publisher: Mr. Bentley refused 
to publish the calumnies, A Ferdinand de Carl attempted to obtain money 
from Mr. Pulszky on pretence that he could prevent abuse appearing in a 
German edition ; but the proffer was spurned, Mr. “ Charles de Soden” de- 
clares that Racidula has been employed “as a spy and informer to the re- 
cently-established foreign branch of the English Mico force,” —not a politi- 
cal spy, of course, so far as employed by the English Police authorities: but 
it is understood that latterly the character of a political eye for the Austrian 
Government was added to that of a simple police-officer under the English 
department. 


svivania, d 


seen 





A curious emigration case came before the Liverpool Magistrates on Mon- 
day. Mrs. Byrne, a widow from Ireland, with one child, and a servant, en- 
gaged berths in a ship to New York, paid passage-money, and put her goods 
and provisions—valued at 70/.—on board the vessel; late on the night pre- 
vious to the day fixed for sailing, the captain turned Mrs. Byrne out of the 
ship, on the ground that he had just received information that an act of 
Congress had passed prohibiting masters of ships from landing at New York 
widows or single women with children, or blind, maimed, or infirm persons 

in short, any one likely to become chargeable as a pauper. If masters land 
such persons, they must give heavy securities that they shall not become 
chargeable. Mrs. Byrne had lost one eye. Mr. Saul was the agent she had 
paid. Ie offered to send her by ship to Philadelphia, whence she might get 
to New York by rail. But her property was carried away in the New York 
ship, and she was put on shore penniless. Her passage-money was not re- 
turned. After a long investigation, the Magistrates ordered the passage- 
money to be refunded, 10/. to be paid as compensation, and 1/, for main- 
tenance and costs. 

Broome, Staden, and Jones, the men committed by the Brighton Magis- 
trates for conspiring to cheat and defraud Mr. Hamp, have made divers at- 
tempts to get out on bail; and Broome has succeeded in obtaining good 


bondsmen. The others have been less fortunate; and one of the sureties 
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offered for Staden has got into trouble. Henry Nottage was produced before 
the Magistrates on Monday, and charged with perjury. He was cook at the 
Argyll Larder, Panton Street, and had sworn that he possessed 500/. in the 
Bank of England, two houses, and furniture. The money was in the ‘‘ Three- 
and-a-half per Cents.’”’ An officer from the Bank proved that there was no 
such description of stock, and that no Henry Nottage had 500/. in any other 
stock that he could discover; he and another gentleman had made most dili- 
gent and careful search, He admitted that a sum of 384/. 8s. 4d. was in- 





vested by ‘Henry Nottage”’ in ‘ Three per Cent Consols”’ onthe 17th May | 


1850; but that was sold out in October of the same year. Nottage was com- 
mitted for trial, but he will be liberated on heavy bail if he can obtain it. 

Burglars entered the house of Mrs. Evans, near Presteign, and carried off 

late worth nearly 200/. A trace of the robbers having been found, Super- 
intendent Dixon and Mrs. Evans’s coachman started in a chaise; they went 
to Leominster, Tenbury, and Kidderminster; at the latter place they got 
two constables, and drove on to Smethwick. Here a suspicious-looking 
“trap”? was seen outside a public-house, and on entering five men were 
found within. A desperate struggle ensued, the men using “ life-preservers,”” 
knocking down a constable, fracturing the skull of the coachman, and 
severely wounding a farmer; but in the end all the fellows were secured, 
and conveyed to Birmingham. In the cart were twenty or thirty skeleton- 
keys, other housebreaking implements, and the whole of the stolen plate. 
One of the men was John Davis, a green-grocer of Birmingham, the owner 
of the cart, and hitherto considered a respectable man; his brother was one 
of the gang; and another a discarded servant of Mrs. Evans. The coachman 
lies at Kidderminster in a dangerous state. 

A thrifty woman of Sheffield who keeps a provision-shop had saved 150/. 
unknown to her husband; she had formerly deposited her hoard in a sav- 
ings-bank, but recent occurrences in connexion with similar establishments 
shook her confidence in them, and she withdrew the money. In her garret 
was a case of bacon; in the chaff of this ease she deposited a hundred sove- 
reigns and 50/. in notes: the other morning she discovered that the money 
was gone. 
man’s visits to the bacon-case may have been noted. 


Henry Hills, a patient in the Kent County Lunatic Asylum at Barming 
Heath, has killed another inmate, John Hubble, an aged man. 
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The extensive premises of Messrs. Laverton and Co., at Bristol, the 
furniture and bedding manufactory in the West of England, were enti 
destroyed by fire early on Tuesday morning. The stock was insured, ly 


IRELAND. 
Reports fly about Dublin, to be doubted one day and reasserteq with 
, - . Prosecute th: 
Bishops who signed the resolutions at the Aggregate Catholic Meeting, 
with the illegal territorial titles. 

There is now in Ireland a larger military force than there had been j 
many previous months. Including the Artillery and Sappers and Minn 
the regular troops number 23,500 men; besides the Mounted and Log} 
Police, and the battalions of enrolled Out-Pensioners, 








The murder of Mr. Edward White of Abbeyleix, on Monday sennight, 
in the hitherto quict Queen’s County, is supposed to have been connectaj 
with agrarian litigation. The deceased had, by a long life of ing 
amassed a considerable personal property ; not long since he purchased jn 
the Encumbered Estates Court the freehold of a portion of the Portarling. 
ton estates, of which he had been tenant on lease ; and the Court, by its 
decree, put him in possession of his land. But after he got possession, hy 


| found himself involved in a quarrel with neighbouring tenants as to thei; 


| 


The garret is overlooked by a number of workshops, and the wo- | 


During the | 


night, in a fit of mania, Hills attacked the old man with the tin vessels of | 


the sleeping-ward, and beat him violently over the head. 
seemed at first to be going on well, but a change for the worse occurred, and 
he died three weeks after the assault, from inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, caused by the blows. There was no doubt that Hills acted 
from an insane impulse, and the Jury gave a verdict accordingly. Gutta 
percha vessels are to be used for the future, and even these are to be fas- 
tened. 

At the end of last week much excitement was created about Morpeth by a 
suspicion that a highway robbery and murder had been perpetrated. Mr. 
Milburn, a stout powerful young farmer, who was in the habit of carrying 
large sums of money on his person, parted with a friend at night near Heps- 
cott. Early next morning, the farmer’s horse was found roaming about, 
with the bridle-rein cut. Search was then made along the road, and, half a 
mile from where the friend had parted company with him, was found his 
riding-whip, broken to pieces, his hat, smashed in front, and his memo- 
randum-book, with some of the leaves torn, and the pockets emptied. Near 
to where the articles were picked up were considerable marks of a struggle, 
some blood, and footmarks on the road, and an appearance as if a person had 
been dragged by the arm over two or three fields into a low thick wood be- 
yond; the hedges indicating the trailing of shoe-heels. Beyond the wood 
there was no further trace. The river runs about six or seven hundred yards 
from where the hat was picked up. Every bush was beaten, the river dragged, 
and some old pit-shafts pumped out, but no trace of the body was found. It 
was still suspected that it had been thrown down some disused shaft. 


A father and daughter have been drowned at West Carr, near Epworth. 
Ann Leggott quarrelled with her mother, and the father said he did not 
know “ what was to be done” with the girl; she answered, she knew, and 
left the house. The father followed. Ann threw herself into a deep pond ; 
the father plunged in after her; she clung to him, and both perished in 
sight of Mrs. Leggott. 

While two men were ascending a coal-pit shaft near Dudley, a boy in- 
cautiously pushed an empty skip towards the mouth, and boy and skip fell 
down. The skip struck one of the men, the uncle of the boy, and killed him ; 
and the boy himself was dashed to pieces. 

A boat put off from Howden on the Tyne with passengers for a steam-boat 
which was on a pleasure-trip; the t was overladen with seventeen or 
eighteen persons. It had not got twenty yards when the tide drove it 
athwart two vessels lying in the stream; it was upset, and seven young fe- 
males were drowned, the rest of the party having been saved with great 
difficulty. It is said that the boatmen showed want of management and 
caution. 

While Mr. Barnard Slater, a supernumerary Wesleyan minister of Mac- 
clesfield, was walking to Alderley chapel to preach, he stumbled at a descent 
of the road, and fell heavily. His spectacles were broken by the fall, and 
the glasses cut deeply into the flesh ; he was taken up insensible, and died a 
few days after, in his seventy-third year. 


Another fatal colliery accident has happened near Bristol. Nine persons 
were ascending the shaft of the Deep Pit, at Kingswood, and they had ar- 
rived in safety as far as “ the stage’? where the men usually get out of the 
bucket. Just at this juncture, to the dismay of the engineer Stone, who was 
superintending the hauling up of the men, the bolt of the reversing handle 
broke off. Being aware of the consequences that would follow, he laid hold of 
the eccentric and endeavoured to lift them; and, finding he could not effect 
this by himself, he called out to a man to come to his assistance; but before the 
rods could be lifted the accident had happened. Stephen Newman sprang out, 
but jumped short, and fell down the shaft, a depth of 147 fathoms : of course 
he was killed. Another man and a lad jumped out with safety ; but the 
others were drawn up over the “ shiver-wheel,” and were thrown, together 


with the heavy iron bucket, weighing about three and a half hundred- | 


weight, to the ground, a distance of twenty-five fect. All were seriously 
hurt, and two, it is feared, fatally. It was necessary to amputate the leg of 
one of them. ; 

Abraham Mayhead, a waggoner, has been committed for trial by the Chi- 
chester Magistrates for perilling the lives of passengers on the South Coast 
Railway. At eight o’clock at night he drove his team and waggon on to the 
line at an_occupation-crossing, and allowed them to remain there while he 
unfastened the opposite gates, instead of making all clear first, and noting if 
any train was approaching. A train came up; the obstruction was seen, the 
speed slackened as much as possible, and as the horses were whipped and the 
waggon was hurried off the rails the train barely cleared it: it was a most 
narrow escape. The Company’s solicitor urged that the waggoner should be 
made “an example,” as all cautions had been disregarded. _ 


Holincote, the beautiful seat of Sir Thomas Acland in Somersetshire, was 
burnt down on Saturday. The house and contents were insured for 70007. 


| Russell has gone off to Dunmoor, near Dunkeld, on a short visit to 


The sufferer | 


| 
| 


| under which he had 


prescriptive right to cut peat from a portion of bog which had beg 
thrown into his purchase, beyond what he had occupied as tenant, fp 
prosecuted his rights in the courts; and on Monday the 25th of August 
some assassin took his life. While driving to his land in the morning, 
is supposed that a man met him, stopped his gig, shot him with a pistol 


| through the heart, threw the pistol into the gig, and started the pony wp. 


guided to carry the corpse of its master to his farm. The Coroner's jp. 
quest has thrown no light on the authorship of the crime. The Leinstey 
Express gives the details of the agrarian contest ; which we extract for 
our readers in this country, as the freshest illustration of Irish run 
ife, 

“Mr. White held by lease made in 1729 for lives renewable for ever, one 
hundred and fifty acres of the lands of Ballyruin, on the estate of the Earl 
of Portarlington. The remainder of the townland consisted of one hundred 
acres of ordinary turf-bog. The Earl's estates having been brought into the 
Encumbered Estates Court, Mr. White became anxious to purchase the head. 
rent payable for the farm which he so occupied, and thereby to become owner 
in fee. He accordingly made a private contract with the solicitors having 
the carriage of the sale, to have it on payment of 710/. When this arrange. 
ment came before the Commissioners for their sanction, a difficulty arose as to 
the boundaries of Mr. White’s farm and the severance of so small a townland; 
and for the pu of getting his own head-rent he was obliged to purchase the 
turf-bog in addition to his farm, for which he had to pay 125/. The Commis. 
sioners of the Encumbered Estates Court then granted him a deed by which 
he became owner of the entire townland ; they also issued an injunction, under 
the authority of which he was put in possession by the Sheriff of the county 
Shortly after Mr. White getting possession, several of the tenants of the 
other townlands on the estates of the Earl of Portarlington (which are also 
for sale in the Encumbered Estates Court) entered Ballyruin for the pur- 
pose of cutting turf and removing bog-mould, under an alleged claim of a 
right of turbary upon the bog as annexed to their holdings upon the other 
estates. Mr. White caused application to be made to the Commissioners for 
redress, inasmuch as these claims were not put forward in the rental 
urchased. The answer he received was, ‘We put 
you must protect your own rights; we won't in- 


you in possession, at 


| terfere.’ Mr. White then attempted to cut away the road to these banks, 
| but was resisted by a party of from three to four hundred persons col- 


' lected from every 


irection of the country by the parties claiming the 
right. Under the circumstances, Mr. White abandoned the attempt. He was 
then served with a written notice, signed by about thirty-two persons, who 
claimed right to the bog as annexed to their holdings, and as having used it 
for years. These persons called on him to avoid a forcible collision, and to 


| vindicate his rights, if any he had, in a court of justice and by peaceable 


means. In order to follow up the advice, Mr. White summoned several of 
the persons who cut turf on the bog, before the Magistrates assembled at 
Abbeyleix Petty-Sessions. Having proved the act of trespass, and exhibited 
his deed of sale from the Encumbered Estates Court, the accused parties 
proved to having cut turf on the bog annexed to their holdings on the other 
rtion of the estate for a series of years. The Justices, after some 
iberation, dismissed the case. Mr. ite then threatened the parties that 
he would institute proceedings in the superior courts, for the purpose of try- 
ing his right peaceably ; but the deathblow of the assassin interposed, a8 
suming to itself a power beyond the laws of the land.” 

On the 18th August, a number of Scotch settlers in the county of Kil- 
dare met at Athy to receive a deputation from the Dublin Presbytery, and 
arrange matters for the formation of a church in that town. A committee, 
with secretary and treasurer, was appointed to carry out the resolutions 
passed ; and there is every likelihood that ere long Presbyterianism will 
raise its head for the first time in the county of Kildare.—Leinster Ea 
press, 


A steam-ship is now building in New York, and will be ready for sea 
by the Ist of December, which is intended to ply between that city and 
Galway, stopping at Halifax on the route. The contract with the uild- 
ers is, that the steamer shall make the trip between Galway and Halifax 
in six days; otherwise the parties contracting for the vessel are at liberty 
to reject her. The steamer is to be of the largest size, with accommoda- 
tion for 700 second-class passengers, besides accommodation for first-class 
passengers.—Limerick Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND. 

The seclusion of the Royal Family at Balmoral has been unbroken this 
week. The news of the death of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Cobourg 
Gotha was not received at Balmoral before Saturday. Soon after the in- 
telligence arrived, the Queen and Prince Albert went to the Duchess of 
Kent, at Abergeldie, and spent the remainder of the day in private there. 
The deceased Prince was the Duchess of Kent's brother. s 

Prince Albert drove to the Balloch Bhuic on Tuesday, taking his 5° 
Prince Alfred with him. 

Prince Albert went out deer-stalking on Thursday. The Queen and 
hor eldest daughter accompanied him to the forest. 

There have been no additions to the dinner-circle. 
of Invercauld called at the castle on Monday morning. 
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in “inferred” by some of the news-caterers, that the Queen 
a levee in Edinburgh on her return from Balmoral. “ Estimates 
n ordered from the Queen’s tradesmen for fitting-up in a su- 
the evening drawingroom in Holyrood Palace.” 


t is 
will hold 
have bee’ 
perior style 

Bishop of Exeter attended Divine service at the College of 

Toe et art, Millport, Island of Cumbrae ; previous to which, the 
the ost, Reverend J. C. White, and the Canons, Reverend Archdeacon 
008 and J. F. Freeth, received his Lordship’s blessing. 

Advertiser. 


\ Parliamentay return, moved for by Mr. Hume, contains an account of 
the Bibles and Testaments printed by the Queen’s Printer in Scotland from | 
he Ist January 1848 to the 31st December 1850. It appears that the total 
‘ des in 1848 was 138,385 Bibles, 172,700 Testaments ; the drawback on 
the per used amounted to 864/. 8s. In 1849, the number printed was 
47, oto Bibles, 86,549 Testaments ; drawback, 440/. 2s. 4d. The number 
printed in 1850 was 113,250 Bibles, 149,800 Testaments; drawback, 693/, 4d. 

{ most remarkable accident has occurred on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
A heavily-laden scow, proceeding from Glasgow down the canal, came in 
collision with a schooner, and was capsized. The men on board got to land, 
but in the cabin were a woman and child ; the boat had been turned com- 
pletely over, and the water did not enter the cabin; for half an hour the 
woman's screams were heard. The men hastened to cut a hole in the bottom 
of the boat ; but their well-meant zeal was fatal : no sooner was a hole made 
than the air escaped from the cabin, and the water rushing in from below to | 
supply its place, both mother and child perished. 

At Strontian, eight persons, who had been attending the Gaelic service in 
the Free Kirk, attempted to cross a ferry in a small punt; it sank, twenty- 
five yards from the further shore, and four women and a man were drowned. 
The three other passengers were rescued by a boat which put off to their aid. 


Greenock 





Foreign ant Calonial. 


France.—The candidature of the Prince de Joinville has assumed a 
leading importance in French politics. All the week the Paris journals 
have been discussing the new aspect of the question since the return of the 
Orleanists and the Fusionist-Legitimists from their visit to Claremont on 
the anniversary of the death of Louis Philippe. We last week mentioned 
how M. Molé was absent from this réunion altogether. It is now stated 
that M. Guizot and the warmer Fusionists were received coldly, while 
the known supporters of the Prince de Joinville’s pretensions were re- 
ceived on a much easier and more cordial footing. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Zimes has given a long account of the interview, and the 
narrative is thought to have been inspired by M. Guizot himself. It seems 
that the Prince de Joinville was absent. Queen Marie Amélie, 
the Duke de Nemours, and the Duchess d’Orleans, were the prin- 
cipal personages present. Just at the hour of withdrawal, M. 
Guizot put some questions on the subject, which produced decla- 
rations from the Duke de Nemours. The family at Claremont had 
resolved on nothing to alter their present position or modify that of 
others; his brother had formed no fixed resolution on the subject of the 
Presidency ; he had not authorized his name to be put forward, nor had | 
he considered it his duty to disavow such of his friends as had thought of 
him—and he would not do so. In a later portion of the conversation, 
the Duke said, that though himself a partisan of the Fusion, he was bound 
to confess that the Fusion has made but little progress. “ In a word,” re- 
sumes the narrative with ironical brevity, “both adversaries and parti- 
sans shall be regarded in the same manner.” These avowals by the 
Orleans family are regarded in Paris as a practical declaration that 
the interests of the Fusion will not for an instant prevent the Prince 
de Joinville from standing, if there appear any reasonable prospect 
of his success, Now, the hopes of the Prince would be founded on 
the probability, not that he would be elected himself, but that he 
would prevent Louis Napoleon from gaining the requisite majority of | 
votes. In that case, the right of choice reverts to the Assembly, and 
there is not much doubt that the Assembly would at least prefer the Prince 
de Joinville to Louis Napoleon. All parties are therefore in a new fer- 
ment. The Legitimists are enraged at the threatened ruin of the Fusion; | 
the Napoleonists are in terror at the increasing etrength of the Orleans | 
party ; and the Orleanists are in some panic at the increased success of 
the Revision movement, promoted by the Government in the Depart- 
mental Councils. 

The political trials at Lyons have at last, after three weeks’ duration, 

brought to aclose. We described how the counsel for the defence 
unanimously threw up their cases, “ because the liberty and dignity of 
the defence no longer exist.” It is very doubtful whether this step, 
Which is now referred to by the Conservative press as a political ma- 
neuvre, did not sacrifice some of the prisoners whose acquittal might 
have been secured. A writer in Paris observes— There never was a case 
in which the calm mind of an able advocate applied to the dissection of 
the congeries of facts, rumours, and inventions, could have given more 
tervice to a political prisoner.” However, the play having begun, it was 
acted out. When the court, in compliance with the law, nominated 
counsel for the prisoners in lieu of those who had retired from the de- 
nee, the prisoners, with one exception, refused the services of the new 
counsel. The court, therefore, proceeded without “ the assistance,” as 
we in England describe it, of counsel ; and at about noon of Thursday the 
Judges retired to deliberate. Between six and seven they returned, and, 
ia the name of the French people, the guard presenting arms,” delivered 
the judgment. Thirty-six of the prisoners, including a number “ in 

t,” were found guilty of having taken part in a plot at Lyons “ for | 
the purpose of destroying or changing the government of the Republic,” 
and “for the purpose of exciting civil war by arming the citizens against 
tach other.” The sentences were —transportation for Alphonse Gent and 
Sx others; periods of detention’ falling} from fifteen years to five years, 
‘gainst Montegut, H. Delescluze, Borel, and seventeen others; imprison- | 

ment for shorter periods, with fines, for the rest. Pasta and eleven others 
Were acquitted. As the sentences were delivered, a shout of “ Vive la | 
7 ublique !”” was raised in the prison; whereupon the President issued | 
a Send a commissary to cause justice to be respected.” In 

vicinity of the court large crowds were assembled ; but the great mili- | 

demonstrations were sufficient to “ secure tranquillity,” even if any | 
breach of the tranquillity had been contemplated by the partisans of the | 








| 
| 
} 


| state of socicty, for the sake of establishing Communism. 





Suppressed for the moment at Lyons, political conspiracy has been ex- 
traordinarily busy in the capital, if the Government acts be fair evidence, 
For several days there were rumours that a plot in Paris had been dis- 
covered. On Wednesday evening, the Police had perfected their arrange- 
ments, and nearly fifty persons were arrested in the quarters St. Honoré, 
St. Martin, and St. Marceau. Among the persons seized, was M. Dali- 
can, the conductor of the Voir du Proserit, at the Paris office of the paper, 
in the Rue Montmartre. The J’urie throws some light on the motives of 
the arrests— 

* It is known that the Voir du Proscrit is the organ of the refugees who 
are in London. It appears that the Central European Committee in that 


| city had close relations with a German Demagogical Committee, which had 


chosen Paris as the theatre for its exploits. The chief of this Committee is 
a man named Meyer, a German refugee. Ie has been placed in the hands 
of justice. On the other hand, Maillart, the ex-secretary of Ledru-I lin, 
had come to Paris, accompanied by several delegates, for the purpose of form- 
ing another committee, which was to be put in connexion with the two just 
named, The efforts of these three Committees were, according to the in- 


| structions of M. Ledru-Rollin, to tend to the organization in Paris of a so- 


ciety which was to prepare the clements of an insurrection, and the first fa- 
vourable occasion was to be seized for the explosion. This society was to be 
ready to act on the first signal of the Committee in London. The number 
of arrests already effected is forty-seven, and numerous other warrants have 
been issued.” 

It is said that the German Meyer is the deputy and representative of 
Ruge, and that he was in communication with forty different towns, 
German and French, Ie is accused of designs to overthrow the existing 
The Repub- 
lican journals affect to treat the whole as a Police affair, in aid of some 
meditated coup d'état. 


Geruany.—Another marked step has to be noted in the Austrian 
march of despotic retrogression. The Mienna Gazette of the 26th August 
contained the following decrees by the Emperor, abolishing the national 
or Parliamentary responsibility of his Cabinet, declaring their responsi- 
bility to be solely personal towards himself; and so sweeping away the 
last fragment of the Stadion Constitution, and establishing autocratic rule 
over all the Austrian lands. 

“ Most High Cabinet Letter to the Minister-President. 

“Dear Prince Schwarzenberg—As the responsibility of the Cabinet, as 
it now stands, is devoid of legal distinctness and exactitude, my duties as a 
Monarch induce me to relieve Ministers from the doubtful political position 
in which, as my counsellors, and as the highest executive organs, they are 
now placed, by declaring that they are responsible to no other political au- 
thority than the Throne. 

“1, The Cabinet has to swear in my hands unconditional fidelity, as also 
the engagement to fulfil all Imperial resolutions and ordinances. 

“© 2. The Cabinet will in this new position have punctually to carry out 
my resolutions concerning all laws, ordinances, maxims of administra- 
tion, &e., that may have been considered necessary or judicious by Ministers, 
or the latter may have been directed by me to consider and propose. 

“3. The Cabinet, and each Minister in his department, are responsible to 
me for the exact observance of the existing laws and Imperial ordinances 
in their administration. ‘To each Minister is intrusted the direction of that 
branch of the administration with which he is charged. I, however, re- 
serve to myself the right of issuing more exact regulations on this point. 

“4. The Ministerial counter-signature is in future confined to the publica- 
tion of laws and Imperial ordinances, and will be that of the Minister-I’resi- 
dent, or of that of those Ministers with whose branch the matter in ques- 
tion is connected. The Director of the Chancellery of the Cabinet will sign 
under the closing formula of ‘ By most high command,’ which will stand 
towards the side, 

“ These counter-signatures are as a warranty that the appointed forms have 
been observed, and that the Imperial ordinances have been punctually and 
exactly carried out. 

“ 5, In the publication of laws and Imperial ordinances, the words ‘ After 
having heard my Cabinet’ will be substituted for ‘On the proposition of my 
Cabinet.’ Franz Joseru (M.P.) 

“ Schonbrunn, August 20, 1851.” 

“ Most High Cabinet Letter to the President of the 
Reichsrath (Counc il of the Empire). 

“ Dear Baron Kubeck—You will learn by the subjoined copy of my ordi- 
nance to the Cabinet, the resolutions which I have taken relative to the re- 
sponsibility and to the future position of my Cabinet. These resolutions in- 
duce me to introduce some changes in the statutes of my Reichsrath. 

“1. The Reichsrath is from this time forward to be considered as my Coun- 


| cil and the Council of the Throne. 
oo 


In consequence of this declaration, drafts of laws, ordinances, or 
other such matters, have not to be presented by the Cabinet to the Reichsrath 
for its opinion, but always to me. Agreeably to par. 7 of its statutes, I 
reserve to myself the right of demanding the opinion of the Reichsrath, 
and of directing the discussion of matters under my own immediate direction, 
or that of its President. 

“3. L reserve to myself the right of commanding the attendance of Minis- 
ters or their deputies at the Councils of the Reichsrath, according to cireum- 
stances and necessity. 

“* The alterations in the order of business, and in other matters arising from 
the ordinances, you have to lay before me without loss of time, If drafts of 
laws which have been forwarded by the Cabinet to the Reichsrath are still 
under discussion, due notice is to be given to me; and under all circumstan- 
ces the results of the deliberations of the Council are to be laid before me. 

“ Schonbrunn, August 20, 1851. Franz Josern (M.P.)” 

“ Most High Cabinet Letter to the Ministe r-President. 

“ Dear Prince Schwarzenberg—By the accompanying copy you and the 
Cabinet will see the alterations which [ have thought proper to make in the 
position and statutes of the Reichsrath; and the Cabinet, in as far as it is 
concerned, has to act accordingly. Franz Joseru (M.?.) 

“Schonbrunn, August 20, 1851.” 

“ Most High Cabinet Letter to the Minister-President. 

“ Dear Prince Schwarzenberg—As an immediate consequence of the reso- 
lutions which I have taken relative to the political position of my Cabinet, 
I find it absolutely necessary that the question of the maintenance and of 
the possibility of carrying out the Constitution of the 4th of March 1849 
should be taken into ripe and serious consideration. 

* You have to poo ~ with the President of my Reichsrath, and to give 
me as soon as possible your mutual opinions and propositions relative to the 
manner and extent of the question, as also as to the proceedings and forms 
to be observed during the examination. , ; 

“ During the examination of this question, and in all future discussions 
concerning it, you have to consider as principle and object, and as the irre- 
fragable foundation of all your operations, the maintenance of all the condi- 
tions of Monarchical government and the unity of the states of my em pire. 

“ Schonbrunn, August 21, 1851. Franz Joseru (M.P.) 
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The last letter to the Minister President, requesting him to unite with 
the President of the Reichsrath in considering “ the possibility of carry- 
ing out the Constitution,” is apparently in direct contradiction to the as- 
sertion that Austria is henceforth to be governed absolutely. ‘“ But the 
resuscitation of the Stande, on any improved principle—such as one men- 
tioned, of allowing the commercial and agricultural interests, and the so- 
called ‘ intelligence’ of the empire, to be more or less represented—would 
not,” says the Vienna correspondent of the Zines, “be any real check on 
the Imperial power: this power will to all intents and purposes be auto- 
cratic ; for private instructions have already been forwarded to the Staat- 
halters that they have not to lose sight of the fact that, the Charter of 
March being virtually abrogated, they have to govern their respective 
provinces accordingly.” 

While the Austrian Government puts down the constitution, the Prus- 
sian Government follows up its crusade against the press. The Cologne 
Gazxtte, one of the most widely circulated, ably managed, and order- 
respecting papers in Continental Europe, has been threatened with the 
sharp exercise of those measures to which the King of Prussia pointed in 
his late Westphalian vituperations. The Cologne Gazette has announced 
to its readers, bowing with dignity before the storm it cannot resist, that 
it will abstain from political writing altogether, till better times. 

The King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria met at Salzburg on 
the 30th of August, and were to proceed next day in company to Ischl. 
The conference at Ischl is likely to assume the importance of a Congress 
of Sovereigns, The King of Wurtemberg and the Grand Duke of Baden 
are both to be there, and there is some talk of the King of Bavaria also 
being present. 

The difference between the Courts of Berlin and Wurtemberg, which 
has continued for some months, has just terminated ; and Baron de Ber- 
lichingen has been nominated Envoy of Wurtemberg to the Prussian Go- 
vernment. 








Napies.—The King of Naples, says the Brussels Independent, has just 
appointed a commission for the reform of the prisons in his kingdom. His 
Majesty, in order that the truth may be known, has requested several 
members of the corps diplomatique to follow the labours of this commis- 
sion, and to visit, with its members, the different prisons in the city of 
Naples. 

The Southern Neapolitan territory has been shaken by an earthquake 
which has dealt destruction over the Italian peninsula from Point Cam- 
panella below the Bay of Naples, along the whole range of the Appenines, 
through the upper portion of the Basilicata and the whole length of the 
Terra di Bari on the Adriatic coast. ‘The date of this visitation was the 
14th August; at present but meagre accounts have reached this country. 
At Sorrento, on the Western extremity of the line of disaster, several 
houses were destroyed ; at the Eastern extremity, the town of Bari is said 
to be “ completely destroyed.” “ All the houses had been either reduced 
to ruins or swallowed up; with the loss of hundreds of lives. But in the 
upper Basilicata, which is in the centre of the perturbed district, the ca- 
tastrophe has been immense in extent, and terrible in degree.’ A letter 
in the Times from Naples, dated the 24th August, says— 

“T have received several details relative to the dreadful disaster which 
oceurred on the 14th instant in the province of Basilicata, in this kingdom, 
and about one hundred miles from the capital. A list of more than fifty 
villages is given in which greater or less mwa was done; in more than 
one place the principal buildings having been destroyed, and in all several 
lives having been lost amidst the ruins of fallen houses. The greatest suf- 
ferer, however, was the town of Melfi, a place containing 10,000 inhabitants : 
three-quarters of the city are a mass of ruins; the Archbishop's palace, the 
College, the Municipality, the Barracks, and the Police-station, having been 
all levelled to the ground. The known deaths amount already to 700, besides 
200 wounded, among whom the principal families count victims. Ihave not 
time this morning to give all the minute details, but it is suflicient to say 
that a rich and populous district has been completely destroyed, and the loss 
of life has been immense. It does not appear that the ground opened, but 
all the injury was done by the houses falling from the repeated shocks of the 
earthquake, the rapidity of which was such that the persons in the housgs 
and passing in the streets had not time to escape. The King on receiving 
this dreadful news immediately ordered a sum of 4000 ducats to be sent from 
his private purse ; to which the Queen added 2000, in addition to the sum of 
5000 ducats contributed by the Treasury. Temporary hospitals have been 
erected, and detachments of sappers and miners have been sent to the different 
places to assist in clearing away the ruins and disinterring the unfortunate 
Victims. Private subscriptions have been opened in the towns near to the 
place where the catastrophe has occurred ; and, no doubt, the active charity 
of the city of Naples will not be deficient.” 


Cusa.—The news from Cuba is at last of considerable importance. At 
the city of New York, on the 2lst August, arrived the Winfield Scott, 
with intelligence from Key West, confirming the statements made in the 
last mail, that General Lopez had evaded the American authorities in the 
States, and the Spanish forces on the seas, and made a landing with about 
450 picked troops, at Cabanos, near Bahia Honda—a place on the North 
coast of the island, about forty miles West from the Havana. Imme- 
diately under his command were Colonel J. Pragay, formerly Adjutant- 
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fugitive pirate,—the accounts wholly fail to make plain. The 

from the “Sympathizing sources” say that the party of ftty 
men was one detached by General Lopez to surprise the r 
Cabanos. The despatch of General de Bustillos, Commandant a 
the Cuba marine, states that he learned from the peasants at 
“the canaille’ had “reémbarked in four boats, which were found 
upon the shore, with the view of reaching New Orleans,” He fj. 
lowed them on their calculated tract towards New Orleans; put afte 
wards changed his course, entered the passage of the Aleranes, and found 
the “flying pirates” running along the shore extremely close 
boats separated in their flight, and endeavoured to hide themselyes in the 





inlets ; but at last all were overtaken. No resistance is described, 
though the fugitives are said to have been “all armed”: the result was, 


that about fifty were captured, among them a commandant and fiye oth. 
cers, Though captured under arms, they were not executed instanter 
as pirates surprised flagrante delicto, but were taken to Havana the same 
day, the 15th. On the next day, the 16th August, without any describ 
process of trial, they underwent a public military execution, The fol. 
lowing description is taken trom the Spanish accounts. 

“The troops formed a square. They had on their war uniform—the jj, 
and straw hat. On the arrival of the troops, (the cavalry and the civic 
guard,) the multitude on foot and on horseback, placed on the heights, on the 
plain, on the sea, and a great distance upon the edifices of Jesus del Monts 
and el Cerro, incessantly cheered the Queen and Spain—eternal idols of th 
army and of this people, so much calumniated by the United States, Senor 
Mayor de Plazo read the usual edict; and the criminals appeared by ten at g 
time, and after being shot, were taken away from the place of execution to make 
room for their companions. he first chief was shot alone, the two second 
chiefs were shot together. Ten funeral-cars were waiting to convey to the 
cemetery the mortal remains of the fifty pirates. Those cars had been fyp. 
nished by the funeral agencies, and were ornamented according to the cip. 
cumstances of the tragedy. Justice being done, the Lieutenant Rey, in, 
speech to the soldiers and the people, expressed himself in strong and worthy 
terms, saying that the punishment inflicted was merited by these men, who, 
without a God, without a law, without a flag, came in order to attack oy 
nationality, our religion, our Queen, and all other objects dear to our hearts, 
The vivats tothe Queen and to the country were — with more energy; 
the troops defiled; and the people went to the place of execution, wher 
they looked for what the criminals had left.” 

The American descriptions of the act are evidently distorted into wm. 
truth by excitement. They allege that, after the execution, the Negm 
population were allowed to strip, plunder, and mutilate the bodies. The 
concluding sentence of the Spanish account is, however, mysterious, 
With respect to Lopez, the American accounts say that he had been joined 
by crowds of the inhabitants, and by numbers of the deserted soldiers; 
that he had repulsed several attacks, and at the last accounts was about 
to take the offensive against 8000 Imperial troops concentrated against 
him. The Spanish accounts speak of several minor skirmishes, in which 
the whole body engaged on each side did not exceed a few hundreds; and 
they leave Lopez, on the 17th, a fugitive in the direction of Artemisa, 
[which, however, is in the direction towards Havana from his original 
scene of operations,] closely pursued by “the troops and the country- 
people.” 

New Sourn Wates.—If we may believe it, a California has been dis- 
covered in an interior county of New South Wales. The Sydney Morning 
Herald of May 20 quotes from the Bathurst Free Press of Saturday, May 
17, an article which describes “a tremendous excitement ” in the town of 
Bathurst and the surrounding district of the counties Bathurst, Roxburgh, 
and Westmoreland, on the discovery that “ the country from the Moun- 
tain Ranges to an indefinite extent in the interior is one immense gold- 
field.” 

“ For several days after our last publication,” says the article quoted from 
the Bathurst Free Press, “the business of the town was utterly paralyzed. 
A complete mental madness appears to have seized almost every member of 
the community ; and, as a natural consequence, there has been a universal 
rush to the diggings. The blacksmiths of the town could not turn off the 
picks fast enough, and the manufacture of cradles was the second briskest 
business of the place. A few left town on Monday, equipped for the dig- 
gings; but on ny Wednesday, and Thursday, the roads to Summer 
Hill Creek became literally alive with new-made miners from every quarter, 
some armed with picks, others shouldering crowbars or shovels, and not a 
few strung round with wash-hand-basins, tin pots, and cullenders ; garden and 
agricultural implements of every variety either hung from the saddle-bow or 
dangled about the persons of the pilgrims to Ophir. Now and then are- 
spectacle tradesman, who had just left his bench or counter, Wo 
heave in sight, with a huge something in front of his horse w hich he 
ealled a cradle, and with which he was about to rock himself into 


| fortune. Scores have rushed from their homes, provided with a blanket, *@ 


| would fill their pockets with the precious meta 


General of General Klapka, and second in command at the fortress of | 


Comorn, Colonel Crittenden, of the United States army, a relative of the 
Attorney-General of the Federal Government, Colonel Dollman, of 
Georgia, and several other well-known officers of the United States ser- 
vice. The spirits of the Sympathizers at New York were raised to a high 
pitch ; for the landing had been made in a masterly manner, the force had 
marched to the interior through a populace who received them as de- 
liverers, and they had intrenched themselves in a strong position as a nu- 
cleus whence to spread the popular revolution. The steamer Pampero, 
which conveyed the first detachment with such success, had hurried back 
to Key West aud Jacksonville, for General Gonzales, and a party who 
were ready to follow the foremost body. 

But on the evening of the same day, there arrived direct from Havana 
the Cherokee, with the news that fifty-two of the original party under 


General Lopez had been captured by the Cuban Admiral, been taken to | 


Havana, and been there executed, without trial, by “one single blow of 
slaughter.” 

These two points form, indeed, the staple of the news received. Lopez 
had landed, and fifty of his followers had been taken prisoners, and shot 
in the principal place of Havana; but whether the prisoners were cap- 
tured as they were flying homewards back to New Orleans, or while they 
were carrying out a minor hostile manoeuvre designed by General Lopez, 
—<and whether General Lopez himself was a triumphant invader or a 


} 


damper,’ and a pick or grubbing-hoe, full of aa that a day or two's labour 

and we have heard of a 
great number who have started without any provision but a blanket an 
somerude implement, to dig with. Such is the intensity of the excitement, 


| that people appear almost regardless of their present comfort, and think of 


nothing but gold. Of course all this must end in disappointment. The wet 
weather of the last two nights, with the damp ground for a bed and the 
teeming clouds for a canopy, will do much towards damping the enthusiasm 
of numbers. We have the authority of an experienced man in stating, that 
from the imperfect and unsuitable implements used by all who have lett for 
the diggings, coupled with their miserable provision in other respects, Sue 
cess is impossible ; that the labour necessary to success is extremely severe; 
and he ventures, as his opinion, that no more than three per cent will be- 
come permanent miners. One of the consequences had been a rapid > 
the price of provisions: flour, which ranged from 26s. to 28s. per 100 pound, 
has Seen sold for 45s. ; tea, sugar, and almost every other eatable commen, 
have advanced in equal proportion. A large amount of the wheat 4 
trict is in the hands of a few speculators, who will maintain their hold v 
the hope of a golden harvest. But for the very extensive supplies —— 
their way from Sydney, flour would soon be at a famine price; and ~* ; 
rush take place from below, as may be reasonably expected, it is to be -— 
that there are capitalists enough to adventure in one of the safest spe “ 
tions of the times—the purchase of flour for the supply of the district. the 

“What assisted very materially to fan the excitement into a flame, Was 
arrival of a son of Mr. Neale, the brewer, with a piece of pure met al, ¥ sted 
ing cleven ounces: it was purchased by Mr. Austin for 30/., who om 
to Sydney by the following day’s mail with the gold and the news. > all 
that an old man arrived in town with several pieces in mass, weighing 1 fr 
from two to three pounds. He also started for Sydney with his prize. = 
Kennedy, the manager of the Bathurst branch of the Union Bank o! = 
lia, visited the diggings on Saturday last in company with Messrs. _ — 
and Green, and each of these gentlemen picked up a small piece ol t p= 
metal ; and a few handfuls of the locse earth from the bed of the fees 
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: brought home b Mr. Kennedy from motives of curiosity, have 
which were —| “ Mr. Rorff, from Sydney, and a piece of gold extracted 
been apr) the size of a small pea. Besides these we have not heard of any 
therefrom instances of success. ; 
particular ™inesday morning last, Mr. Hargraves, accompanied by Mr. 

—— the Government geologist, went to the diggings, and with his 
Stutehbuty ‘washed a pan of earth in his presence, from which twenty-one 
own of fine gold were roduced. He afterwards washed several baskets of 
grains and produced gold therefrom. Mr. Stutchbury hereupon <> ym 
car infaction, and immediately furnished him with credentials, whic 


n have 
n forwarded to Government. The fact of the existence of gold is 
fore clearly established. 


“A Mr. Rudder, an experienced California gold-digger, is now at work in | 


1 ere are also several magistrates plying their picks and 
toe espost laboriously, but we have not heard with what success. In fact 

of every description are leaving their various employments, and the 
— are, per necessitatem, preparing to follow. But, notwithstanding 
all this, we fee: that a reaction will speedily take place. The approach of 
‘rinter and wet weather will do something towards cooling the ardour of the 
excited multitude.” 





Pisrellaneans, 


Lord Cranworth and Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce have been ap- 

inted Judges of Appeal, the latter with a seat in the House of Lords, 
Sir W. Page Wood and Mr. James Parker are to become Vice-Chancellors. 
A vacancy is thus created in the post of Solicitor-General. 

Lord Saltoun is to be a Knight of the Thistle, in the room of the late 
Viscount Melville. 

It is rumoured that Captain Houston Stewart will leave the Admiralty 
and take up the vacant appointment of Admiral Superintendent of Devon- 
port Dockyard, and that Rear-Admiral Sir James Stirling will go to the 
‘Admiralty ; also that Rear-Admiral Berkeley will leave the Admiralty, 
and succeed Rear-Admiral Prescott in the superintendence of this dock- 
yard.—Plymouth Times. 


Mr. Dominick Daly, formerly Government Secretary and member of | 


Council in Canada, is appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Tobago, in the 
roomof Mr. D. R. Ross, whose death by accident we recently described. 

Mr, Samuel Morton Peto has been appointed by the Crown to be 
Deputy Chairman of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 


’ Parliament met formally on Thursday, to be formally reprorogued un- 
til Tuesday the 4th November. ‘The Lords Commissioners were the Lord 


Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Duke of Devonshire ; | 


and the Commons were represented by their Clerk, Sir Denis le Mar- 
chant. A number of ladies witnessed the ceremony. 


A variety of changes have just taken place in the Excise branch of the 
Inland Revenue Department. The whole of the Solicitor’s offices, with 
the clerks and others attached thereto, have been removed to Somerset 
House ; by which means the entire management of the legal business of 
the Inland Revenue will be concentrated in one establishment, and not 


divided, as has been the case since the amalgamation of the Stamps and | 
Several of the receivers of the minor taxes in the | 
Stamps and Taxes will occupy the place vacated in the office in Broad | 


Taxes departments. 


Street ; and the whole of the legal business will be conducted by Mr. 
Timm and Mr, Tilsey, as solicitor and assistant-solicitor to the joint de- 
partment. Dr. Bateman, assistant-secretary of the Excise branch, we 
hear, will retire ; and other arrangements are in contemplation for re- 
ducing the charges of this establishment. The detective staff has also 
been reduced : but this appears a very anomalous movement, when it is 
considered that adulteration in nearly all the exciseable necessaries or 
luxuries of life has been proved to exist to as great an extent at the 
present time as ever it did under the most careful supervision.—Globe. 


We understand that Mr. Murdoch, the Chief Commissioner of Emi- 
gration, and Mr. Stephen Walcott, Secretary to the Board, are about to 
proceed on an official tour, in the course of which they will visit the 


several outports, with a view of ascertaining how far it may be practicable | 


to carry out the recommendations of Mr. Sidney Herbert's Committee, 
and remedy prevailing abuses in the American emigration trade. For 
this purpose, their attention will be specially directed to Liverpool; where 
it is expected regulations of a salutary character will be established, 
with a view to the protection of the emigrants from fraud before em- 
barkation, and their domestic comfort in “ homes” or model lodging- 
houses, —Liverpool Albion. 


The Cologne Gazette states, on authority of a letter from Hanover of the 
27th August, that the King of Hanover has resolved, against the advice 
of his physicians and friends, to pay a visit to England; and that he will 
not establish a Regency of the Prince Royal during his absence. 

The Infanta of Spain, the Duchess of Montpensier, gave birth to a 
princess, at Seville, on the afternoon of the 28th August. 


A Legitimist correspondent from Germany states that Don Miguel | 


whom he calls King Don Miguel) is about to marry the Princess de 

wenstein-Rosenberg, a relative of Prince Schwarzenberg; who, al- 
though not appertaining to a royal house, is still of the very highest no- 
bility — Daily News. 


There seems to be but little doubt that the Duke of Norfolk has left 
communion of the Church of Rome, the hereditary faith of the noble 
of Howard, and become a member of the Church of England.— Times, 
September 5. 

The Bishop of Oxfor1 is engaged on a tour of observation in Switzer- 
visiting alternately the Protes ant and Roman Catholic Cantons, 
taking personal notes of their rela ive 
tention of using his information during the next session of Parliament. 
Lordship _ intends to carry his researches through the Papal 
a8 a supplementary confirming evidence to the celebrated Glad- 

stone Letters," Morning Post. . 
The Reverend Owen Emery Vidal, Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, 
sitington, Sussex, has been nominated, and is willing to go out, as the 
t Bishop of Sierra Leone. The Archbishop of Canterbury and her 
aesty’s Government have signified their consent to Mr. Vidal's conse- 
ation, if a moderate endowment can be secured. —Cambridge Chronicle. 


there appears every probability of a ee social revolution in the course | 
f time. Those who are not already departed are making preparations. | 
a ; 


social condition, with the in- | 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has been entrapped into a somewhat 
false position by one of the converts from the Established Church to the 
Roman Catholic Church, Mr. William Rees Francis Gawthorn. Last 
week the Morning Chronicle published the following letter by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, stating that “it was not long since written by the 

Archbishop in answer to an inquiry respecting his Grace's views on the 
validity of foreign orders.” 

_“* Sir—You are far too severe in your censure of the Bishop of London for 
| his letter to Mr. Richards; though I wish that his Lordship had explained 
| himself more fully. But in his original letter to Lord Cholmondeley on the 
| subject of the foreign pastors, he expressly stated that they could not, dy law, 
minister in our churches, but that every endeavour would be made to pro- 
vide places where they might celebrate Divine worship according to their own 
forms. 

“I hardly imagine that there are two bishops on the bench, or one clergy- 
man in fifty throughout our Church, who would deny the validity of the 
| orders of these pastors solely on account of their wanting the imposition of 
| me hands, And I am sure that you have misunderstood the import of 

the letter which occasioned your addressing me, if you supposed that it im- 
plied any such sentiment in the writer’s mind. 
“Tremuin, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“J. B. Cantvar.” 

Much scandal was caused to the High Church Party by the sentiments 

thus given forth from the highest place. On Tuesday this week, the 
| Chaplain of the Archbishop published the communication to which the 
| Archbishop's letter had been the answer. 
“47 Holywell Street, Westminster, 18th June 1851, 

“My Lord—I am very sorry to find by the public prints that Bishop 

| Blomfield joins with the notorious Mr. Richards, of Margaret (now Titch- 
field Street) Chapel, in casting a slur upon the orders of foreign Protestant 
| pastors, so many of whom met your Grace in friendly conference at Willis’s 
| Rooms on Tuesday last; and that he even concurs with that gentleman (at 
least so it would appear—I hope I am mistaken) in regarding them as ‘ mere 
| laymen,’ (to use Mr. Richards's own words, from which the Bishop expresses 
no dissent,) just as the Romanists do all Protestant clergymen, Mr. Richards 
included, though I believe that gentleman repudiates the name of Pro- 
| testant.’”’ 
| [Here follow some severe strictures on the Bishop of London, which are 
omitted as irrelevant. ] 
| “TT venture to trouble your Grace with this communication, in order to 
| inquire whether it is your Grace's opinion, and that of the majority of your 
brethren—in short, whether it is really the sentiment of the Church of Eng- 
| land, that these excellent foreign clergymen (whom we have most certainly 
led to believe that we recognize their orders) are not as truly pastors of the 
Church of Christ as even the Bishops of the Established Church ; or whether, 
on the other hand, we should regard them, with the Bishop and his protégé, 
as * mere laymen.’ 

“Tam myself a convert from Dissent to the Established Church, (and I 
trust, therefore, your Grace will excuse my troubling you on this point); but 
| I confess to your Grace, that if the latter view is involved in adherence to the 

Church of England, or is the opinion of the majority of your Lordships, I for 
one shall certainly feel that the National Church has not a particle of claim 
| to my allegiance, and that such a view really sanctions, to a very great ex- 
tent at least, the efforts of the Tractarians to ‘ unprotestantize’ the Church 
of this country, and that they are not so very far wrong, after all, in speak- 
| ing of the Romish as a ‘ sister Church,’ (vide ‘ Christian Year,’ &e.) But I 
cannot believe that your Grace regards the celebrated champion of Protest- 
antism, Dr. Cumming, (who also, 1 believe, met your Grace on Tuesday,) 
and indeed the whole Established Church of Scotland, (which the supreme 
head of the English Church under Christ has only just assured of her * sance 
tion and support,’ accompanying the assurance with a very large contribu- 
tion,) as, as the Tractarians assert, ‘without the pale of the Church of 
| Christ,’ which, however, they may make to include the Romanist. 
| “Tam most anxious to be informed of your Grace's sentiments on this 
| subject, as the chief ecclesiastical authority, (under her Majesty) ; and I am 
| confident, therefore, that your Grace will forgive the liberty that 1 have 
taken in venturing to trouble your Grace upon the subject. will only, in 
conclusion, humbly request your Grace’s attention to Mr. Richards’s avowed 
sympathy with Romanizers, (including even Mr. Harper, who has just 
oe ae the Romish Church,) and Romanists, (which is not rebuked by his 
I 


ishop,) and in particular with the French Jesuit priest Pére Ravignan, who, 
see, assisted Archdeacon Manning in the performance of his ‘ tirst mass’ 
| at the Jesuits’ Church on the day previous to your Lordship’s convocation 
at Willis’s Rooms: and Mr. Manning’s name reminds me also to request 
your Grace’s attention to his friend Archdeacon Wilberforce’s recent work, 
(a History of Erastianism,) in which he distinctly charges his Church with 
| * heresy.’ 

‘‘ With many apologies and great respect, I have the honour to be, your 
Grace’s most faithful humble servant, W. Francis.” 

The above signature was that of two Christian names of Mr. W. Rees 
Francis Gawthorn, The Archbishop fell into the trap laid by Mr. Gaw- 
thorn, and wrote the letter we have printed, under the impression that his 
correspondent was, as he declared, “a convert from Dissent to the Es- 
tablished Church.” Though placing so much confidence in a stranger, 
he had particularly marked his reply “ private.” Soon, however, —- 
that this privacy had not been respected, and hearing that his letter ha 
been shown about in different quarters, he sent his Chaplain to make in- 
quiries about his correspondent, in Holywell Street, Westminster. Mr. 
Gawthorn was not at home when the Chaplain arrived ; but having now 
gained the ends of his stratagem, he threw off the mask, in the following 
letter, which he left for the Chaplain if he should make a second call. 

“47, Wlolywell Street, Westminster, July 1. 

“« Sir—I was informed, on my return home thisevening, that a gentleman 
had called and inquired for Mr. Francis, and that he would come again to- 
morrow about half-past nine. 

“As I am going out early in the morning, and as I think I understand the 

object of your visit, I thought it best to leave a few lines, in order that your 
| second call might not be altogether to no purpose. 
| You no doubt wish to know if it was I who addressed Dr. Sumner lately, 
| with respect to the sentiments of his brethren in regard to the ‘foreign 
pastors.” 
; “T beg to say that I did write to Dr. Sumner on that subject, with a view 
to the benefit of a relative whom I am trying to convert, (for I am myself a 
Catholic,) and that I omitted my surname in the signature of my letter, in 
case it should defeat the object I had in view; for I thought it was possible 
| that Dr. Sumner might have heard my name, and might know that I was a 
| Catholic, which would probably have prevented his giving me the informa- 
tion I desired. 

“] have also to add further, that all that I said in my note was strictly 
true, and that of course I intended to avoid acting in any way inconsistent 
with the ‘private’ nature of the communication. I mean, that I should 
j not of course feel myself at liberty to publish it. I have much respect for 
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Dr. Sumner personally, though, I confess, none whatever for ‘the Church of 
England,’ and am much obliged to him for his courteous reply to my note 
If it is thought that the course I pursued in this matter was unjustifiable, or 
‘doing evil that good may come,’ I can only say that I did not think so, 
nor did others who are better able to judge. I have only shown the letter 
to personal friends, for whose conversion to the Church I am most anxious. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. R. Francis GAWTHORN. 

“ For the Gentleman from Dr. Sumner.” 

The Morning Chronicle states in a leading article, that it has been in 
possession of the correspondence for six or seven weeks, but “ for obvious 
reasons, such as duty towards the Church of England and its Primate, 
did not choose to make public this grievous scandal.’’ Gawthorn, how- 
ever, published it in a Roman Catholic paper; and the High Church 
journalist now gives, as an illustrative supplement, two previous corre- 
spondences by the same Mr. Gawthorn. In one of these, the impostor 
assumed the name of “M. W. Rees,” and the false character of English 
Churchman. In the other, he wrote in his own name to the Reverend 
Cyril Page, incumbent of Christchurch, Westminster; and in hopes to 
convert him, stated himself to possess the above letter from the Arch- | 
bishop, described the purport of that letter, and then, though it was | 
marked “ private” —which he begged Mr. Page to “ bear in mind” —de- | 
clared himself “ready to show the above letter to any one who wishes to | 
see it” : he told Mr. Page in addition, “ you are at liberty to make any 
private use of the information I have given you, short of communicating 
it to Protestant ‘ bishops,’ ” 





“A Country Miller from Boyhood” sent us by railway parcel last | 
weck, and marked for “immediate delivery,” a second long communica- 
tion on the subject of Bovill’s patent; the immediate interest of which | 
we failed to recognize. His objects appear to be—to deny over again that 
the patent grinds more rapidly than the old mode ; to assert that it grinds 
wretchedly bad; to ask whether Mr. Dives did not stand “A 1” asa | 
mealsman before he adopted the patent ; and generally to vent an inap- 
propriate and unbecoming controversial antagonism against ourselves, as 
“opponents.” The assertion seems to us, in recollection of the experi- | 
ments at Deptford which we described some weeks since, only to illus- | 
trate the extent of obstinacy with which a man who has taken a side will 
ignore palpable facts. The denial has much the same sort of illustrative | 
character; for it does not in the least support that denial to send | 
us meal and bran ground well by the old system and ill by the 
new, when nothing is known of the comparative samples of wheat, 
or of the comparative skill used in the work. The object was, 
not to establish whether wheat can be ground ill by the new 
mode, but whether it can be ground well by it: we see in practice 
that it can; if the Country Miller from Boyhood fails, that is his misfor- | 
tune. The question about Mr. Dives we answer by saying, that we be- | 
lieve Mr. Dives did obtain his present high position before he adopted the | 
patent ; but it is equally true that he retains that position since he has | 
used the patent for years: it is plain, therefore, that much as Mr. Dives | 
values the patent, the public equally value its fruits. In conclusion, we | 
beg to explain to the Country Miller from Boyhood, that his second com- 
munication was not presentable to the readers of the Spectator ; the 
weight of its matter did not redeem the faults of its style and tone. The | 
interest of the subject is indeed now quite exhausted: as justice has been 
done to the inventor and to his opponent, the matter must be finally dis- | 
missed from our pages. 





| 
} 


“The weekly reports have not been recently of the most favourable cha- 
racter. During five weeks that have run since July 26th, the deaths, ex- 
cept in one instance, have ranged above 1000; in the week ending August 
16, they reached 1061, and in the week which ended last Saturday they 
again rose to the same number. The 1061 deaths now returned indicate 
not only a high rate of mortality for London as compared with more open 
districts of the country, but an increased amount as measured by former 
experience in the Metropolitan districts, at the same season of the year. In 
the corresponding week of 1849, when epidemic cholera had nearly attained 
its highest point, 2796 deaths were registered in London ; but with that and 
another exception the deaths in the corresponding weeks of 1841-50 did not 
reach 1000, and were generally under 900. 

“* Of the whole number of persons who died last week, nearly one-half had 
not completed their fifth year of existence. 

“Of the whole number of deaths, more than one-third are classed as 
caused by epidemic diseases; among which diarrhoea, cholera, and typhus 
predominate. ‘This class, which numbered 314 in the previous week, has 
risen to 378: it includes smallpox, which was fatal in 17 eases, measles, 
scarlatina, hooping-cough, which count respectively 18, 20, and 26, while 60 
cases are due to typhus, remittent, and other fevers, 174 to diarrhaa, 7 to | 
dysentery, and 28 to cholera.”"—From the Registrar-General’s Return, 





At Michaelmas the first half-year’s instalment under the new House-duty | 
Act will become payable, at 6d. in the pound on the annual value of 20/7. | 
and upwards, on shops, warehouses, &c., and of 9d. on dwelling-houses not 
used as shops, &e. 

The Stamp Office has given notice to provincial journals, that announce- | 
ments of “ arrivals at hotels,” whenever a list appears with a special hotel 
mentioned, will henceforth be charged with the advertisement-duty. | 
The Maidstone Gazette thinks this rather sharp practice, and calls for 
uniformity—let Metropolitan journals be prohibited from stating at what 
— the Queen stops, and what “distinguished foreigners ”’ have arrived at | 

ivart’s, 

The materials of the old House of Commons and the offices connected with 
it are to be disposed of on Wednesday. The buildings are marked out in 
some hundreds of lots, and must be cleared away without any delay. The 
Speaker's chair is expected to fetch a high price. Several offers are expected 
for the Ministerial bench ; and the partisans of the different political parties 
who have figured in the House are supposed to bid high for the seats on 
which their leaders have sat for many years. The sale will be an interesting 
and attractive one.—Globe. 

Out of 1909 inmates of the Sheflield Workhouse, 1047 decline to acknow- 
ledge themselves of any religious persuasion, and 13 openly avow that they 
are of none. 

Mr. Scoble, the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, has safely arrived | 
at Boston, United States, en route to Canada, his object being to inquire into 
the condition and prospects of the Coloured population, many hundreds of 
whom have lately escaped thither from the fury of the oppressor.—Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. 

A Temperance Society, on the plan of those in England, is about to be or- 
ganized in Paris. A number of persons in high positions, principally in the 
ranks of the clergy, the magistracy, and the public offices, have joined it. 
Its object is to do away with drunkenness among the working classes, 
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| work, but in a few days suspended his operations, alleging the weakness of 





The contracts for constructing the electric telegraph betwee 


lis and Bristol and Exeter have been entered into, and the vir 
hung up forthwith. ©5 Will be 
There has been printed a return of the number of steam-boat acei 
and their consequences, with the particulars, as reported to the Baty 
Trade; and also of the number of cases investigated agreeably to the § of 
| Navigation Act, since the Ist January 1847. The number of a¢ ie 
(sometimes involving, in cases of collisions, injury to more than one ‘ 
is seventy-cight. easel) 
Surveys are now in progress for the construction of a line betywye. . 
tiana and St. Petersburg, which will have the effect of laloglon . 
burg three days’ journey nearer London. ™ 
| The German Journal of Frankfort states that the commerce of Trieste j 
menaced with a new Belgian-Turkish Steam Navigation Company The 
| vessels of the new company are to serve the ports of Spain, Portugal th 
Archipelago, and Trebizond. Eight vessels are ready to commence, 7?” 
A report has been made to the Canadian Parliament in favour of deepen 
ing the St. Lawrence river. It states that for ten or fifteen thousand = 
the navigation might be opened so far as to permit a vesse 
Lake Ontario to the sea with 10,000 barrels of flour. 


pounds 
1 to descend from 


The health of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has so much improved 
that he “‘hopes to be able to commence the summer visitation of his diocese 
in September.” 

A work has been circulating in the French circles at Vienna for some time 
past which has eaused no little sensation. It is a new edition of a work 
published in Paris in 1829, from the pen of the Baroness Newborough 
mother of Lord Newborough. The Baroness declares herself to be a Princes. 
of the house of Orleans; and Louis Philippe, the son of an Italian attendan¢ 
in the prisons, to have been substituted immediately after her birth, to ob. 
tain the desired object of a male heir to the Orleans branch. The revelg. 
tions in question are contained in very circumstantial letters of this sane 
attendant of the prisons, Lorenzo Chiappini, and in deathbed confessions of 
other individuals taken upon oath. The raising of Lady Newborough to the 
Peerage, and the fact of the previously needy Chiappini having left con- 
siderable property at his death, give weight to the statements; but most of 


’ 


| all, the extraordinarily striking resemblance of Lady Newborough and her 


sons to the very marked features that characterized the Bourbon family, 
Louis Philippe was unlike them in build, in features, and in the decided 
energy of tis character (till within the last few years of his life), Ip 
France there have long been many persons who believed and repeated this 
story; and when asked what Louis Philippe himself said to it, they always 
asserted it to be the rock on which he built his strength. ‘Should there 
be another revolution on Republican — he will fall back upon his 
suple, and tell the Republic he is their man; no 
aristocrat, but Louis Philippe, the child of the people.” — Correspondent of 
the Globe. : 
A correspondent of the New York Express says that the great novelist 
of America, Mr. J. Fennimore Cooper, continues to fail in health; thougk 
he is able to ride out, he requires to be lifted in and out of his carriage; 
He received the rite of confirmation lately, from Bishop de Lancy. 
The America schooner-yacht has been purchased of Commodore Stephens, 
by Captain De Blaquiere of the Indian Army, for the sum of 7000/. 
Mr. Hobbs, an American, who exhibits in the Crystal Palace the “pa- 
rantothic bank lock,” and offers 500/. to any one who can pick it, has sue- 


| ceeded in picking Messrs. Bramah’s challenge lock, and claims 200/. as the 


promised forfeit. ‘In order that the trial might be fairly made, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to decide upon it, and thirty clear days were granted 
Messrs. Bramah to Mr. Hobbs for his operation. Mr. Hobbs went to 


his instruments. As soon as others had been prepared he desired to continue 
his attempt, but to this Messrs. Bramah objected. The Commissioners, 
however, interfered; Mr. Hobbs resumed his labours, and in about a fort- 
night opened the lock. The Commissioners met on Saturday, but separated 
without coming to a decision.” 

The Commissioners—Mr. George Rennie, Professor Cowper, and Dr. Black, 
of Kentucky—have since pronounced that Mr. Hobbs is entitled to the two 
hundred guineas. He succeeded in opening the lock without in any degree 
damaging it. Mr. Hobbs was at work upon the lock fifty-one hours in all, 
—a pretty good proof of the sufficiency of Bramah’s locks against the attempts 
of those professionals whose efforts must be more hurried. 

George Hackett, the burglar who escaped from the Model Prison at Pen- 
tonville, is in custody at New York, on a charge of complicity in stealing 
plate from a house at Newark, near the city. Should he be convicted, the 
penalty is ten years’ close confinement. ; 

It appears from later information, that a woman who accom anied 
Hackett from England, and a man, are also in prison as accomplices. Hackett 
and the man have already made an attempt to escape. They were suddenly 
missed at the time of locking up for the night, and were discovered in hiding : 


| a large pointed knife was found in the trousers of Hackett’s companion. 


Captain Lord Edward Russell, of the Vengeance, lost a large sum of money 
last week, but whether accidentally or by robbery is not very clear. His 
Lordship started from London on Wednesday evening, with bank-bills to the 
amount of 500/., and Bank-of-England notes to the amount of 1i0/. He 
came down vii Brighton, where he stopped some time, and then came on to 
Portsmouth ; and it was not until mid-day on Thursday that he discovered he 
was minus the bank-notes.— Standard. 2 

Mr. Blyth, a young man of Ipswich, rescued a boy from drowning 12 the 
Orwell last week—the fourth life he has saved within a short time. 

The following is a literal copy of an inscription upon a tombstone in the 
parish-church of Brighton. “ In memory of Phoebe Hessel, who was born at 
Stepney, in the year 1713. She served for many years as a private soldier a 
the Filth Regiment of Foot, in different parts of Europe; and in the ye 
1745 fought under the command of the Duke of Cumberland, at the — 
of Fontenoy, where she received a bayonet-wound in her arm. Her | 
life, which commenced in the reign of Queen Anne, extended to the reigh : 
George IV.; by whose munificence she received comfort and support in = 
latter years. ‘She died at Brighton, where she had long resided, Decem 
12, 1821; aged 108 years.” 

Some sensation was caused at Orleans two days ago by the : 
a shoemaker in the Rue Taboury had won the grand prize of 100,000 -_ 
in the Lyons lottery. Immediately all his friends and acquaintances, t 

ether with many persons whom he scarcely knew, hastened to ey oes 
og and speculations were made as to what he would do with his ~ os 
He was earnestly solicited not to leave the town, and was sump ds that 
entertained at a café. The day after, he quietly informed his friends po 
he had not gained the prize, but had hoaxed them, in order to _—— ~ 
ing twenty-four hours the homage paid to wealth.—Galignant s aye 9 cust 

The Paris National announces a new prodigy. “Count Orloff has J 


e statement that 


“ . ' . ical phanomenoD, 
presented to the Emperor of Russia an extraordinary — = 
in the person of a young Wallachian called Frederick in nl brought up by 


been born with four hands, each having ten fingers. 
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ught him to play on the organ; but the young man, in 
a of time, made a pianoforte for himself, of considerably greater 
the course that of ordinary instruments. He enjoys excellent health, and, 
power — tion of the hands, presents nothing strange in his person. It 
with the ex the elbow that the malformation commences. The arm there 
is only — two limbs, each ending in a hand with a double supply of fin- 
divide neee additional arms are regularly made, and the only remarkable 
gers. ecrved by medical men is the immense development of the deltoid 
ence t the summit of the shoulder. The clergyman who had brought up 
muscie thi ; death left him his small property ; and the young man imme- 
_ urehased diamond rings, wit which he loaded his twenty fingers. 
diately Lest them so adorned that he performed before the Emperor of Rus- 
It aie expr his surprise at the musical powers of the young man. 
Bolts, it is said, is shortly to visit Paris.” 

The Giornale di Roma gives an account of a remarkable meteor which was 
pserved on the 19th August, after sunset, in the vicinity of the Volscian 
ve enines and the Alban mountains. ‘I he phwnomenon was ushered in by 
A n flashes of light, shooting from two distinct points of the Eastern 
Me _ behind the Hernie mountains, near Monte Fortino, ‘Lhe colour of 
alk ht greatly resembled that of the aurora borealis. After some time, a 

fendi fiery globe, a parently as large as the moon when seen at the 
ieee rose to the altitude of about 30 degrees. From the rose-coloured 
fight it cast upon the adjoining clouds, it was evidently above them. It 
Se inued its course, describing something like a parabola, from West to 
= for some time, and at last burst with the noise of thunder, scattering 
thousands of luminous fragments around, which soon disappeared. The ph»- 
nomenon had been preceded by several falling stars in the same quarter of 


the heavens. 


One day last week, a gipsy woman presented herself at the door of a person 
in rather humble circumstances, named Elizabeth Fry, and residing upon 
the South Market Road, Yarmouth ; and after vainly endeavouring to obtain 
some employment in her own peculiar line, the fortune-teller ventured the 
remark that Mrs. Fry had in her possession some sovereigns. Finding she 
made a lucky hit, she further informed her dupe that if she would give her 
ten sovereigns she would put them in a piece of paper, lock them in a box, 
and, upon condition that they should not be looked at until the following 
day, the ten sovereigns should be charmed into twenty. The offer was ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Fry, who most scrupulously adhered to her bargain; but 
upon the following morning she found on opening the box, that the ten 
sovereigns had been charmed into ten farthings.— Ipswich a 

A “sea-serpent”’ has been caught at last. While an angler was fishing 
the Ouse at Bedford, he hooked an enormous fish; he was all excitement ; 
but he suceceded in safely landing—a stuffed boa-constrictor! a worthless 
worm-eaten specimen, no doubt thrown away by an itinerant showman. 

A Macduff fisherman informs us that on Saturday morning, when off Port 
Gordon, his boat was followed some distance by a shark, which greedily de- 
youred the herrings which dropped from the net. The monster, according 


an, who ta’ 


shire Journal. 
An infant has been killed at Sheffield by a cricket-ball striking it on the 


head while its nurse was viewing the progress of a game. 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY 


There is no farther information this morning on the exciting and im- 
portant topic of Cuba. In the absence of new facts, there is a flood of 
comment on the cardinal fact already known, the execution of the fifty- 
two captive invaders in cold blood at Havanna. Our press is of course 
unanimous on the legal right of the Spanish Government to make this 
tremendously severe example of preventive justice; but the opinions on 
the magnanimity of the act are as strongly the other way ; and the doubts 
concerning its policy are general and grave. 
reference to the revolting barbarity of such a political slaughter in cold 
blood, the Zimes pertinently reminds its readers, that “the punishment 
was not only commensurate with the offence, but consistent with the or- 
dinary practice of the parties offended.” 

“There was nothing in the transaction to indicate any violence of resolve as 
against foreigners or invaders. The measure dealt out to these fifty Americans 
would have been dealt just as unsparingly to fifty or five hundred Spaniards 
‘pronouncing’ against the Colonial authorities. The military platoon is the 
ordinary instrument of political justice in Spain ; and a fusillade in a square 
is the invariable termination of an émeute, which never, perhaps, made as 
much noise in the world as the musketry by which it was closed.” 

The policy of magnanimity Spain will never learn. But nothing is 
more probable than that her excess of vigour in repelling the first crowd 
of ahost of unprincipled invaders will raise a general phreszy of “ reta- 
lation” throughout the United States, that will only consummate the 
robbery which Spain struggles to resist. 











By yesterday’s accounts from Paris it appears that the number of arrests 
already made for complicity in the newly-discovered “ plot,” was two 
hundred and seventy-two in Paris alone. ‘Orders had been sent to arrest 
4 great number of persons in the provinces. 

Of the eighty-five General Councils, seventy-four had declared in fa- 
Your of revision of the Constitution. But that fact is not by itself deci- 
tive, for many of the declarations required that the revision should be /egat. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times, in a letter dated the 31st Au- 
gust, describes the manner in which the final suppression of the Austrian 
Constitution has been received by the Viennese. 

‘If a new ty-eopoiated correspondent had to give an account of the effect 
produced by the ordinances of the 20th, you would infallibly be informed 
that they had been received with striking indifference. The state of siege, 
combined with the preventive measures of the Police authorities, renders all 

om of discussion on the part of the press impossible; and the fear 





| of flesh-wounds and fracture. 


Upon the second point, in | 


but the Moderates, although against their better judgment, held out to the 
last. A most respectable and venerable citizen, whom I chanced to meet in 
the street yesterday, said, with trembling lips and broken voice, ‘ During the 
revolution, I cursed the day on which my sons were born, because their new- 
fangled ideas tended to the overthrow of the empire; but the ordinances of 
the 20th have done more real injury to the dynasty than all the machina- 
tions of its enemies, whether at home or abroad. All confidence is for the 
future destroyed, and the people and their rulers must henceforth be consi- 
dered as implacable enemies.’ Since the 26th, I have had opportunities of 
speaking confidentially to great numbers of people of very different classes in 
society, but I have found only two who had the courage to approve the mea- 
sures; and even Government employés and military men, who are not of the 
highest rank, strongly disapprove the cynical way in which the thing 
was done. As the Statthalters have received instructions to put down all 
‘dangerous discussion or agitation’ in the provinces, some time must 
elapse before the real impression produced can become known; the first 
effect is described to have been, what it in reality was here, stunning. 
The Italians, Hungarians, and other malcontents, are in high spirits ; not, as 
the partisans of Government assert is the case, because they were averse to the 
constitution itself, but because they feel convinced that the great bulk of the 
nation has been driven into their camp. Many persons are of opinion that 
the recent measures have made Austria ‘impossible’ in Germany, and that 
her future influence there must depend on the sword alone.” ~ 

A letter from Rome, in the Paris Unirers, states that Rome was thrown 
into great excitement on the 26th of August, by the report that the apart- 
ments of Signor Alessandroni, one of the superior officials of the Secre- 
tariat of the State, had been broken open by the Police, and minutely 
searched. 

“ As Signor Alessandroni inhabited some rooms in the palace of the Quiri- 
nal, the Police could not have ventured upon such an act without a special 
permission from the Pope himself. All this seemed to indicate that suspi- 
cions of a very serious nature rested upon Signor Alessandroni, who was in 
the country at the time; and public rumour adds, that the discoveries made 
by the Police among his papers were so important as to induce the Govern- 
ment to send off the French packet two days sooner.” 


A medical officer, despatched by the Neapolitan Government to the 
scene of the earthquake in the upper Basilicata, writes, on the 20th Au- 
gust, to a friend in Naples— 

“The village of Bavile has actually disappeared. I found all about this dis- 
trict large fissures, partly filled up with houses. A man who escaped told me 
it appeared to him that fora minute he was being tossed about in the air; the 
earth appeared, as it were, endowed with a breathing power, and then came 
a different movement—a shaking to and fro. Here some military had arrived 
to excavate. There was a strong stench of decomposing bodies. ‘This place 
wus really deserted by the inhabitants, at least I saw very few. How shall 
I give you an idea of what was once the town of Melfi? The cathedral is 


to our informant, was in appearance about sixteen feet in length.—Banf | down, as are the college, the churches, the military dépét, and 163 houses 


98 are in a falling state, and 180 pronounced as dangerous. The military 
have arrived, and are working away. Our medical staff is by no means 
strong enough. More than a thousand bodies have already been dug up; 
need not add, all dead. The wounded are over 600, and present every variety 
Sixty-five boys of the College of Melfi are 
supposed to have perished. The calamity took place when most of the popu- 
lation were sleeping, as is the custom in Italy, after dinner.” 

At the Police-oftice in Naples, on the 27th August, they replied to in- 
quiries—“ Up to this day the returns of dead bodies dug out of the ruins 
from all towns and villages is 857; but the excavations have only com- 
menced.” 


Lord John Russell, while in attendance on the Queen at Holyrood on 
Thursday last, intimated by letter to Professor Wilson her Majesty's in- 
tention to bestow a pension of 3007. a year upon him, in consideration of 
his eminent literary services. This act towards so distinguished and con- 
sistent an opposer of the Whig Government comes with a peculiar grace 
from Lord John Russell.—Jvrth Courier. 

The Duke of Cambridge has presented the Committee of the Cam- 
bridge Military Asylum, to be erected in memory of his Royal Highness 
the late Duke, with an eligible site for the proposed asylum, a building 
for the reception and maintenance of forty widows of noncommissioned 
officers and privates of her Majesty's land forces. The public subserip- 
tions already received are sufficient to induce the Committee to commence 
forthwith the ercetion of the asylum,—Globe. 

Colonel W. D. Jones, of the Royal Artillery, Inspector at the Royal 
Military Academy on Woolwich Common since March 1840, has resigned 
that office, after eleven years’ incumbency; and is succeeded by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Portlock, Royal Engincers. 








At the Master Cutler's Feast in Sheffield, on Thursday, to inaugurate 
the year of office of Mr. W. Webster, the speeches of the day were made 
by Lord Wharncliffe, and Mr. Beckett Denison, M.P. for the West Rid- 
ing. Mr. Parker and Mr. Roebuck, the Borough Members, were among 
the other leading guests. 

Lord Wharnelitfe returned thanks for himself and the House of Peers. 
The occasion was one of unusual satisfaction: for if he might not venture 
to tell Englishmen, at any moment of their lives, that they were ‘ prospe- 
rous,” he might this year at least venture to say they were now assembled 
under “fewer conditions of discouragement”’ than in many former years. 
Among the many recollections they would all entertain of this remarkable 
year—a year which might be called the jubilee of arts and manufacturing 
industry—there was none which he should cherish with greater satisfaction 


| than the fact that he had been thought worthy of selection to preside over the 


the consequences of unguarded language in places of public resort | 


has sealed the lips of the people. The sentiments of the citizens are 
exchanged but in whispers, and even these cease on the approach of an 
wnknown person. I learn from good authority, that the sullen attitude 
assumed by the people inspires those in office with serious misgivings, 
Which are imereased by the total absence of positive information as to 
real opinions. The secret agents of the Police are completely at 

4 as a tacit agreement scems to have been made that home politics 
are not even to be alluded to when strangers are present. Of course 


are persons who, either less prudent or more fearless than | i 
by Sheffield fully sustained the reputation of that town. 


their neighbours, give vent to their feelings; and the consequence is 
vee few arrests take place. As is but natural, the powerful party 
which offered such an obstinate passive resistance to the subversive ideas 

Were introduced during the revolution is that most incensed. The 
Democrats always scoffed at the idea of the constitution becoming a reality ; 


jury to which was specially committed that department of the Great Exhi- 
bition which comprised the egy of that particular trade over which 
that corporation was set. When it was first proposed to him that he 
should take that position, he had some hesitation in accepting it. He fel 
that although he lived in the neighbourhood of that manufacture, an 
had all his life heard much of it, and looked upon it with particular 
interest, he had no peculiar knowledge of its details, and that for him to 
offer an opinion upon the comparative merits of articles produced by the ar- 
tisans and manufacturers of Sheffield might be regarded as an act of 
unpardonable presumption. He was told, however, that he would have efti- 
cient and well-qualified colleagues, and he was asked to work with them, 
He then consented to act; and he might venture to say, without revealing 
those secrets of the jury which he was bound to keep within his own breast, 
that he was satisfied, and he was sure every man who knew anything of the 
matter must also be satisfied, that the portion of the great display furnished 
‘That portion of the 
products of Shetlield with which the corporation over which their chairman 
presided was peculiarly concerned, proved beyond doubt that there was no 
faci of that skill and perfection which had marked the productions of the 


town in former years. While he said this, however, he must add, that in 
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looki: he articles collected in other parts of that singular building to | French mail of yesterday has not arrived, and there is conseque; 
which he hed sieoed, ha chenrae that — were not without formidable | or business occurring in the French Shares. nsequently NO chang, 























mpetitors. This was not to be wondered at. Inotherdays, when theCon-| 8 per Cent Consols......... ; Danish 3 per Cents... n 
tinent and the rest of the world were engaged more or less Tn continual con- Dit:o for ry ee aioe = Dutch 24 per Cents - Tg 
flicts, and men were deterred from investing their capitalfin and applying Siner Oonts uced ........ ts | ae hed 4-9 Cute - see 8 
their industry to peaceful pursuits, it was natural that the manufacturers of |]! ee pee eres. oe | 2 Seer = ute 368 HG 
England should monopolize the demand. When this state of things ceased, es et siplilenamaes bh 16 | Portuguese 4per Cents i % 9 
the result was that their neighbours in other parts of the world, when wa Exchequer Bills............ 44 48 pm.| Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, +, 
were set free from the impediments by which they had previously been harassed, India Stock........ _ Russian 5 per Cents .....- yy) 3 
devoted their attention to like pursuits with themselves; and the conse- Seaeuen © per } a seesees - = | 2 Exe Cents........ ; wy a 
quence was, that English manufacturers had now to contend with some Chi ; “ 6 4 ap teeny B eesvees 104 106 Tito 3 _ Cont 5 Ber Cents, 203 
very formidable rivals. No one could look at France, the Zollverein States eeutais 5 oe i... “jo14 24 exd a | prone __eteeits 374 
of Germany, Belgium, or the United States, without seeing that those coun- | tts 03 
tries had made a most material progress in their manufactures, and that in : 
some cases they rivalled—if they did not even surpass—the original produc- cy titers tu the Enitar 
tions of that town. He confessed, however, that this fact caused him no ‘ ° 
sort of discomfort. He could not doubt that they had knowledge and skill ROYAL PROGRESS. 
and resources sufficient to enable them to maintain their position, if they 51, Burton Crescent, 3d September 1851 
only conducted their operations with prudence and energy, and he would Sm—In your last paper, on “Topics of the Day,” there are some olen 


add also with honour. He believed, no trade of any escription could | yersions on the “rude Vestry’ of St. Pancras, because they closed the dap. 
be expected to flourish or attain its ends, if it was not supported by pru- | gerous part of the New Road near King’s Cross. J 
dence and energy, and also if those engaged in it did not conduct it with Now it appears to me very unjust that the Vestry should be censured { 
honour and justice. If, however, these conditions were observed, he saw | their great desire to prevent the possibility of an accident occurring to hes 
enough in the Exhibition to satisfy him that the manufacturers of Sheffield | Majesty. ¥ 
were still able to maintain that high reputation which they had hitherto Our surveyor, Mr. Bird, had reported that part of the wooden pavement 
always possessed in their own line. In spite of the many opportunities | be in a “‘dangerous”’ state, and that in the event of heavy rain it would 
which might be afforded in other parts of the world for the improvement of | not be safe to pass over, even if repaired with broken granite. 

such arts, they had in this neighbourhood peculiar facilities with regard to The Vestry were bound to act upon this opinion, and would have been i“. 
the particular branch of industry in which they were chiefly engaged. They | pardonable had they allowed her Majesty to incur the slightest sons] 
had ample command of those minerals which were essential to their indus- | risk ; and instead of blame, they deserve praise for their care of her ajesty’s 
try ; they had the traditional skill and ability of their artisans ; they had person. * 


that name and reputation which had been so justly attained by the manufac- You speak of “the Joyal authorities of St. Pancras” ; sometimes 
turers of Sheffield; but they had still another and greater advantage than “ An irony, dissembling with an air, 
these—they had hitherto enjoyed a stable and well-ordered form of govern- Means otherwise than what the words declare” ; 


ment. They might depend upon it that no business could prosper unless | but whether you apply the term in jest or earnest, whatever the Vestry my 
complete and full security was given for the employment of capital in in- have been, at this present time there are not more loyal subjects in the 
dustry, and the enjoyment of the results of that industry. He thought they | kingdom than the Vestry of St. Pancras. rane 

were now in a position to confirm all he could have anticipated of the success I beg to inform you, that the New Road being in its present state does not 
of their manufactures; and he trusted that hereafter they might see, as a | arise from any fault in the “ petty parish board,’”’ but from the contractor 
result of the generous rivalry which had been excited by the singular and | becoming bankrupt. We yesterday made a contract with Messrs. Pratt and 
memorable events of this year, a still higher and steadier approach to per- | Sewell to have this part of the road paved with granite in the very best 
fection on the part of British manufacturers. (Frequent cheers.) | manner, and the cost will be about 6000/. 











In returning thanks for “‘ The Members for the West Riding of Yorkshire,’’ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, : 
Mr. Denison * wished it to be clearly understood” that he accepted the com- T. E. Baker, Churchwarden, 


pliment which had been paid to the Members_ of the West Riding ‘jointly, 
and not separately.” He deeply regretted that his colleague, Mr. Cobden, 
bow -_ present to perform the duty for ry _ a to ao | 
isplay in the Great Exhibition, he said that the Sheftield workmen have os he Seer : sieilieaie. iaiiiaiacace - desta ar 
*‘done themselves great credit, and gained great honours; but still they | SURPLUS FU wae OF TES eneas EXNIBITION: 
must not fancy they are superior to all the world.”’ Referring to the general PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF ART, 
condition of the West Riding, which might be regarded as an epitome of the . , : , Newcastle, 2d September. 
whole kingdom—* for it embraces every description of interest, whether of Sin—Can you afford a little space for some remarks on the appro wriation 
trade or manufacture, that can possibly be imagined’’—he declared the ex- | of the surplus gains of the Great Exhibition with reference to Mr, Fuller's 
isting state of things to be a proof of the wisdom and courage of one whom pamphlet eF 2 
he might be permitted to call his private and intimate friend—the late Sir Mr. Fuller's proposal, some of your readers may not be aware, is, that the 
Robert Peel. The Riding is “advancing in wealth, in civilization, in large sum at the disposal of the Commissioners should be appropriated to the 
science’: the ** working classes’’ in the great community which supplies endowment of the Schools of Design throughout the country ; an application, 
the largest electoral constituency in the kingdom “ are enjoying daily in- | of all others, most truly in keeping with the conditions under which they 
creased comforts, compared with those which they possessed twenty or thirty | are pledged to ex nd the fund, This proposal deriv es additional importance 
years ago.”’ He admitted the depression of the agricultural interest ; but from the fact of its emanating from a member of the Commission, and one 
he “ doubted not that in a short time that interest will rise above its difti- | to whom the country is indebted for the idea, or at least for first moving in 
_culties, and be fully as buoyant and remunerative as the manufacturing | the realization of the scheme of a World’s Exhibition, 
interest.” . | Every one concerned in the administration of any popular measure of a 
———__—_——_ new kind, undertaken by Government, knows that the channels of communi- 
In reference to the murder of Mr. White of Abbeyleix, the Dublin cor- | cation with the Treasury are of an almost unnavigable description. Every 
respondent of the 7imes says—* An account from Maryborough mentions | one, from the Chairman of the Board of Trade to the clerk in the executive, 
that one of the chief actors in the late tragedy has been arrested by the | looks upon the matter as an additional burden; while the interests involved 
Police. Of this person's guilt there is said to be not the shadow of a being at a distance from Whitehall, and the people benetited being dumb, 
doubt, and he has accordingly been committed to gaol on the capital | they are treated as economically as possible. Such has been and is the case 
charge.” with the Provincial Schools of Design. On the other hand, as respects local 
” support, they fare no better. By the exertions of a few in each ee | 
‘ m ocality, a sum more or less considerable has been raised to start with, an 
MONEY MARKET. an annual subscription commenced. This has gone on for a number of years; 
— : , Stock EXxcHaNnckr, Fripay AFTERNOON. in some places leading subscribers, when such have been manufacturers, to 
The English Funds were in demand at the beginning of the week, and on expect actual designs from the schools as an equivalent for their support, 
Tuesday afternoon the closing prices were about } per cent above those of | and that the studies of the classes should be directly bent to such uses as they 
the previous day. A downward movement to the extent of } per cent has might point out. Finding, however, that the Schools of Design, like other 
since occurred, but today the market has again recovered, and the closing educational establishments, were mere/y to teach general principles and right 
quotations are nearly the highest of the week; Consols for Money and Ac- | practice, and that the designer and workman were more certainly benefited 
count being 96} §. The business transacted has been more extensive than | than they, the subscribers decreased, and the committees became less diligent. 
usual, more than one influential purchase for money having occurred, and | [¢ js admitted that the peculiar views of the manufacturers have hindered 
some speculative sales, The rate of discount continues the same, and money | the course of the schools. 
may be casily obtained in the Stock Exchange at 2} per cent. | Such being the nature of the two stools on which these establishments 
rest, you will not be surprised to learn that they are nearly all in debt. 


[We wish the unquestionably loyal Vestry of St. Pancras all success in 
amending their ways.—Eb. } 








he books of the various Stocks, the dividends upon which become due on 
the 10th October, will close and reopen on the days stated below. While the Head School, domiciled in Somerset House, and the Female 


re ee eee Friday Sept. a edebes Friday Oct. li. School, are entire ly supporte d by the Treasury grant, thereby absorbing 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents... . Rey - cee. Tuesday Oct. 21. two-thirds of it, many ot the fourteen branch schools receive no aid what 
Reduced Three per Cents......... Thursday Sept. 11. ...... Friday Oct. 17. | ever, save the services of a master paid by the Board of ‘Trade, and the visits 
Long Annuities...............655 “ oa silo cae ie Mie: of an inspector, whose assumption of importance is regulated by the amoumt 
Annuities 1859... 0... ec cece eens ” » » of benefits he and not the school receives. 

Old South Sea Annuities. . .. ” Under all circumstances, however, public and local, we, who are personally 


interested in the cause of art-education, cannot expect either Government of 
voluntary aid to any considerably larger extent. Moreover, the schools have 
thriven folerably well as yet, the principal part of their work having been 
initiatory. This first stage has now been accomplished, and the proposition 
of Mr. Fuller comes in exactly as the necessities of these institutions demand 
some such strengthening. Can there be any comparison in point of utility 
or national propriety, in this year of the nineteenth century, between placing 
on a firm basis the art-education of the productive classes, and the maln- 
tenance of a uselessly vast glass and iron show-room after the show 1s gone, 
merely because the show was a good one ? 

The idea of making a winter-garden of the Crystal Palace is now aban- 
doned, and all manner of schemes to turn the fabric to use have been sug- 
gested, as if it were quite necessary to absorb on the spot the large sum of 
money providentially at the disposal of the public! : 

Your extract from the Atheneum of 30th August speaks in this manner— 
“To throw away the Crystal Palace would be a curious extravagance 2 & 

; : SaTURDAY TWELVE 0’CLocK. people so wedded to ideas of economy as we are.” But surely the true state- 

The opening price of Consols was 963 } both for Money and Account, and = ment of the question is—Are we to throw away the money gained in the 
the market has since continued steady at these quotations, with but few | Crystal Palace, by supporting the building after its work is done? To say 
transactions. Nothing of importance has occurred in the Foreign Market, | Yes, would surely show little economy ; and ina few years, when its aspect 
where prices are nominally the same as yesterday. The Railway Share Mar- | shall have ceased to interest any one. it will be undoubtedly felt that the 
ket is rather firmer; the few transactions recorded being at advanced prices | World’s Fair would have terminated in better taste had its tabernacle been re- 
—North-western, 1133 ; Midland, 43} ; North Staffordshire, 7); York, N _ 


All will be open for private transfer on the 11th October. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been limited, and seareely any 
variation in prices has occurred. Sardinian Scrip declined upon the report 
of the assembling of an Austrian army of occupation on the frontiers of Pied- 
mont; and although this intelligence does not seem to be contirmed, the 
Scrip continues without vitality—bargains occurred both yesterday and to- 
day at 2 per cent discount. Spanish Stock was firm up to yesterday, when 
intelligence was received of the landing of the piratical expedition in Cuba, 
and the execution of fifty of the Sympathizers. The price then fell from } 
to 4 per cent; but improved again today. 

The Share Market has undergone some fluctuation ; most of the principal 
Shares having advanced from 1/. to 2/. or 3/.; but this improvement has not 
been maintained, and the closing quotations today are but little in advance 
of Monday’s. The French Shares are slightly lower, and the demand so fre- 

uently noticed as existing for the French market appears to have been 
ecked ; the week’s transactions have been unimportant. 


Lye - 7 . York, New- | moved when its convocation ended. The great shell standing soiled and 
castle, and Berwick Extension, 12; York and North Midland, 16] 17. The litary would be rather a funeral trophy. 
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September 6, 1851.] 
eS 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD-BED. 
srity is said to have visited New South Wales with its 
wning disaster, in the discovery of a gold-field vast in extent. 
cae js still room, however, to think that this report may have | 
ene exaggerated, and that the amount of “ native” gold may not | 
so great as materially to hazard the welfare of the colony. The 
total sum of the facts ascertained is, that a young gentleman | 
brought into the town of Bathurst a piece of gold weighing eleven | 
unees ; an old man brought “ several lumps,” weighing about two 
vv mds in all; the manager of a bank and two gentlemen went | 
th and each picked up a piece; one of those gentlemen brought 
back @ few handfuls of loose earth, which produced gold to the 
size of a small pea; and Mr. Stutchbury, “the Government geolo- 
gist,” extrac from a panful of earth metal to the weight of 
twenty-one grains. Gol 5 therefore, unquestionably exists ; but 
the average proportion in the soil, and the extent of the field, are 
gestions Wholly undetermined. The proportion is an especially 
undetermined question. The simple character of the geological | 
stracture of Australia, however, renders it probable that the whole 
extent of territory which bears the same aspect superficially has 
also the same character geologically ; and it is most likely, there- | 
fore, that an extensive oa does exist in that part of Aus- 
tralia, if not also in other parts. Indeed it was already known 
that gold existed: more than a year ago, in April 1850, we se 
lished an extract from a letter by a good — geologist in New 
South Wales, which may now be repeate 
“ This colony is becoming a mining country, as well as South Australia. 
Copper, lead, and gold are in considerable abundance in the schists and quartz- 
ites of the Cordillera (Blue Mountains, &c.) Vast numbers of the popula- 
tion are daily going to California; but some day, I think, we shall have to 





them. 

California is the parallel which immediately occurs to us all, not 
with much satisfaction. Common empirical observation has fol- 
lowed tolerably close on the heels of philosophy in contracting a 
dislike to gold-beds. They are beds upon which neither humanity 
nor society can find wholesome repose, if any repose at all. Cali- 
fornia has collected the riffraff of the world, the rapacious and the 
reckless, whose base and brutal passions are diluted, not controlled 
by the old Spanish settlers and their conquerors, drawn to the spot 
before the gold was known. The universal lawlessness has broken 
through the ordinary law as hornets through cobweb; the stronger 
power of Lynch law rose, as Prince Louis Napoleon would say, * to 
save society ”; and the latest account from the Golden State repre- 
sent itas being under the control of a “ Vigilance Committee,” which 
was behaving in a most tyrannical manner. It had coolly “ resolved, 
that we, the Vigilance Committee, do claim to ourselves the right 
to enter any person or persons’ premises where we have good rea- 
son to believe we shall find evidence to substantiate and carry out 
the object of this body”; the Committee having just recorded the 
presumption that “no good citizen” would interfere with it. The Com- 
mittee held its sittings in secret, issued decrees with no other sig- 
nature than that of “ No. 67, Secretary,” executed them with no 
other preface than the toll of a fire-bell, and proceeded summarily 
eventohang. Perhaps a still more flagrant instance of its arbitrary 
conduct was its assuming the right to stop proceedings at law by 
forbidding plaintiffs to go on. Such is the state of society in Cali- 
fornia,—the direct consequence of constructing society, or over- 
whelming it, with a gold-seeking population. None of us would 
wish to see a California within British dominions. 

It is observed, however, that the discovery of a gold-bed at 
Bathurst does not necessarily involve the existence of a California. 
Gold-diggings or gold-washings exist elsewhere—in Russia, in 
Northern Africa, and even in Wales—without any such conse- 
quences. Bathurst is not on the coast, but some two hundred 
miles inland; it is already peopled, and under the control of Bri- 
tish law. These consolatory assurances are so far true, but they 
do not include the main considerations. The principal distine- 
tions which they indicate are, that geographically Bathurst is not 
quite so much exposed to incursion as California; and that the 

government is that of Great Britain. The truly cogent 
considerations, however, are, the proportion of gold in the soil, and 
the facility of extracting it—the two terms for expressing the 
force of the bait in attracting the rapacious, the idle, and the law- | 
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| movement. 


} 


| 


less. If the bait be strong, the repulsive power must be strong; | 


for the two hundred miles of Australian country would be no bar- 
ner to Californian hordes. 
8ueh hordes exist only too near: the Indian Archipelago, Dutch, 
k, Malay, or Spanish, teems with piratical bands and outlaw 
races ; so do almost all the ports and islands of the Southern Seas. 
Australia was peopled by convicts; convicts superabound in Van 
Diemen’s Land, Government still continues the supply to Western 
Australia; nor is the race of Bushmen extinct on the confines of 
Australian civilization. The island continent has been peopled 
With the materials for constructing the wickedest community of 
modern times. Imagine Norfolk Island let loose upon a gold-tield, 
with contingents of runaway sailors, Yankee loafers, Malay pirates, 


and ~ refuse of the mongrel races from the Chinese and Malay | 
nds. 

Undoubtedly, the controlling Government is British ; but how | to be sure, “] 
much has that Government done to break down its own moral 
power, to alienate the most orderly and influential classes of the 
colonists, and to repel from it the volunteer reinforcements which 
it might have found 


in the main body of Colonial society ? 
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cast off those aids and supports ; and if an necessity! fdr main- 
taining order, for controlling a California, should arise, Goyern'| 
ment will have to make good the force which it has alienated in 
the colony, with an equivalent force, naval or military, from Eng- 
land. In such a case, the Australian California might prove to the 
Imperial Government rather a costly acquisition. 

The true reassurances are to be found in the country itself, in 
the nature of its people and its climate. So happy has the climate 
proved, that although a part of the population has been drawn 
too largely through the contaminated channels of our prisons, it 
has developed a singularly fine and favourable specimen of the 
English race,—comely in aspect, vigorous in constitution, active 
in mind, and aboye all most hearty in disposition. The newer 
settlers are mostly men of enterprise encouraged by prosperous 
circumstances. It would be difficult to match the Australians in 
any part of the globe for the high average of intelligence among 
them. We say this not only on the reports of travellers, but on 
their own conduct in public affairs, and the evidence of the journals 
current among them. But above all other counteractives, we should 
rely upon that heartiness of disposition, which must incline them 
to more substantial and relishing objects of existence than mére 
gold-grubbing. Sound bodily health, active life, warm affections, 


| stout appetite for good things, are traits of a disposition which is 


seldom drawn away to a tiresome, ugly, vagabond life, whose only 
motive is gain. ‘The Australians are a thriving people, and brisk 
in business; but it is evident that they relish the enterprise and 
action not less but rather more than the gain: they are greedy for 
prosperity rather than lucre, and, we suspect, would hardly do with- 
out a good allowance of enjoyment and applause. The nature of 


| their country, the fineness of the atmosphere, the comparative 


ease of life, and the truly fine field for productive enterprise, have 
helped to create the nobler characteristics of the Australians, 
and will continue to secure scope for their exercise. It is these 
considerations, rather than slight geographical barriers or official 
organization, which strengthen us against the fear that the colo- 
nists will ever permit Australia to degenerate into a California." 

* In the daily press this week, some question has been raised respecting 
the right of “ royalty’ over the mines. As we mentioned in the paper of 
April 1850 to which we have referred above, that question had already been 
mooted in regard to New South Wales, and the Colonial Office had been 
urged to cede the invidious and obstructive right. It was understood that 
Ministers would cause it to be ceded. In South Australia, to the original 
founders of which the right was expressly ceded, it has been publicly mooted 
as a question affecting subsequent settlers; and the colonists obstinately 
claimed exemption. The Governor formally recorded a demand for the 
‘‘royalty,” in the shape of a percentage on the product of mines; but he 
deliberately abstained from enforeing the demand. In South Australia, 
therefore, it is practically waived ; and it is to be presumed that New South 
Wales will not be less liberally treated. 


THE AUSTRIAN ORDINANCES. 

Ir the revolutionary organization has any extent and substance: 
in Italy, Germany, and the Austrian states, the gigantic prepara- 
tions made by the Governments of those realms certainly seem 
suflicient to overwhelm every kind of popular or revolutionary 
In one sense, Lord John Russell was undoubtedly 
right when he spoke of a great Papal and Absolutist conspiracy 
against civil and religious liberty; but the Pope is far from being 
the prime mover in the affair, and the o/ject is not to reéestablish 
Papacy, but Absolutism. The Papacy is set up again and repaired 
simply as an instrument for the use of the higher power. 

‘The priestly influence and organization are thus to be maintained 
in Italy and renewed in France: they have already proved un- 
expectedly useful in Germany, in Prussia especially; insomuch 
that we should not be surprised at any future attempt to under- 
mine Lutheran Hungary by means of the Romanist element which 
exists in that country, chictly among its less cultivated races. The 
family party invited by the house of Hapsburg at Ischl, which 
the King of Prussia must by this time have joined, is pre- 
liminary to the one at Verona, where Francis Joseph is to meet 
Radetzky and the Italian Princes: the genius presiding over the 
mecting at Ischl would be the Archduchess Sophia, aunt and gover- 
ness of the young Emperor, sister of Frederick William’s wife, 
and fly-wheel of the Metternich machinery, which has kept its 
movement steadily going through all the vacillations of the engine 
and the jars of troubled times ; and the said Archduchess fully 
appreciate s the utility of priestly and Jesuitical ministrations. 

If you need proof, however, as to the comparative importance 
attached to the spiritual or the temporal predominancy, you may 
recognize it in the comparative positions of the Pope—tottering on 
a throne whose conditions are under negotiation between Austria, 
France, and England—and that of the Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
has just been instructed to revoke any remains of constitutional 


| responsibility in his Ministers, and to reéstablish himself, propria 


| pire reconsolidated after the concussions of 1848 





It has quiet possessiou heneeforth. 


manu, as the absolute Monarch of the wide Austrian empire. _ 
We thus sce undisguised Absolutism once more paramount in 
Europe. The Emperor Francis Joseph sits at the head of the Em- 
reconstructed to 
be under stronger coutrol than it was before; Hungary no longer 
an independent kingdom; Bohemia chastised; Lombardy more 
under the chain and scourge than ever; the non-German provinces 
to control the German by meorporation with the union. England, 
vrotests” against this incorporation; but, as we have 
wrotest is a common form by which England 


often seen of late, the ] ng] 
Like one of her favourite legal fictions, 


signifies her concurrence. 


fine and recovery, under the semblance of an aggression it signifies 
The Holy Alliance extends even 
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over constitutional Prussia; it is heartily supported by Rus- 
sia; and it is understood that Georgey, who thoroughly en- 
joys the confidence of Russia, is to be placed in the command 
of Hungary, of course with the view of collecting an Imperial 
party among the more servile or reactionary nobles. Thus the 
consolidation of Absolutist Austria is complete: when we see the 
immense organization of officials, military, and priestly machinery 
which she has at command—when we reckon the immense armies 
which, by the help of her allies, she can bring to bear upon any 
part of her territories—when we observe that she is perfectly 
alive to whatever projects or organizations may be framed against 
her, and that she is prepared at every point—we are disposed to 
think that those precautions must be successful, that her position 
must be impregnable, and that any attempt to rise against such 
overwhelming might must be iol hopeless. 

If any contrary doubt lurks in our mind, it is suggested by the 
indiscretions of which Despotism has been and continues to be 
guilty. Terror is a powerful agent of control, but despair is an in- 
centive of resistance. In Naples, for example, Despotism is not 
only stern but cruel; it is even less irresistible than it is intolera- 
ble ; it carries oppression so far that obedience and innocence enjoy 
no immunity; it is so cruel that humanity will kick against the 
—- in the mere convulsion of agony and natural feeling. 

he same indiscretion is committed by Austria in Northern Italy, 
with the further mistake of alienating the confidence and affection 
of every native class: the nobles, still smarting under the confisca- 
tions, are threatened with a jacquerie like that of Gallicia; even 
the peasantry, indulged with the sack of their native lands, would 
be a false ally, for the mob that is bribed with the right of pillage 
is in every respect the most miserable of foundations for a régime 
of “order.” And as to the moral effect, we believe that nothing 
so severely shook the throne of Absolutism, so spurred the revo- 
lution, as the massacres of Gallicia. Austria has neglected to do 
anything which shall compensate Hungary, in her pride or mate- 
rial interests, for the loss of her constitutional independence. 
Austria has done nothing to conciliate the sanction of the people 
over whom the other Princes of Germany rule. These, we say, 
are serious indiscretions. 

But the indiscretions of the last three eventful years have not 
been confined to Absolutism or Revolutionism. What has been 
done by that embodied opinion which might have mediated be- 
tween those extremes—by Constitutionalism? Its natural repre- 
sentative was England, who might have established a footing for 


it very extensively. Its advocates in Italy were the Moderate | 


Liberals of Naples and Tuscany, and the majority in Sardinia, 
with no mean contingent in Lombardy. In the East, the Hun- 
garian nation, wholly constitutional, was ready made to act in the 
alliance. In Germany, Prussia undertook to lead the scattered 
forces which were prepared to adopt the English model. There 
is no doubt that if England had put itself decidedly at the head 
of the European Constitution Council, all these severed but ac- 
cordant representatives of Constitutionalism would have formed 
one strong party—strong enough to dictate to yielding Despotism 
on the one side, and on the other to encroaching Revolutionism. 
England was present in the councils of Europe—was busy. How 
did she act? Let us fix on one example. As soon as Sicily moved, 


England incited her to set up a King of her own, oftered her the | 


Duke of Genoa, and sent a fleet: Sicily concurs, acts in that spirit, 
and awaits the contest: the struggle approaches,—and just at that 
point the fleet is withdrawn, the Duke of Genoa is sent back to 
school, and Sicily is left to be overrun by Naples. Of course no 
one supposes that “ England” could have intended to establish an 
independent constitutional monarchy in Sicily. Sicily is flung 
back to Despotism. Such is the result of English simulated me- 
diation over all Europe: the Constitutional party in Italy a laugh- 
ingstock; Hungary conquered for the first time; Prussia disheart- 
ened, renegade, and sent back to the Holy Alliance; Constitution- 
alism a byword throughout Germany. The only results like a 
gain to Constitutionalism are, limited Monarchy precariously esta- 
blished in Piedmont, and the better constitution of Holland, a 
free gift of its own intelligent King: but against that free gift of 
Holland, and that uncertain gain of Sardinia, we must set the loss 
of Hungary, the loss of Hesse Cassel—an excellent model in a bad 
region, the disruption of France, and a general diseredit for Eng- 
lish Constitutionalism throughout the Continent. 

The renewal of the contest is inevitable; but what will be the 
position of English Constitutionalism? The strength of its posi- 
tion is undermined by its own oflicers; it will not be able to medi- 
ate, but will only be hustled, in the renewed contest; and it runs 
the risk of being run down by that extreme party, whichever it is, 
that shall be victorious. We are not imputing concealed objects, 
we are not prophesying-—we are only carrying forward the probable 
— of past events and present circumstances; and that plain 
calculation fills us with forebodings for the result of the course 
which “ England ” has chosen for herself. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK AND HER CONNEXIONS. 
THe “romance of real life” has seldom furnished a more curious 
a7 than that of the Baroness yon Beck; a story of which the 
disclosure at Birmingham gives us the first part. “A lady appears 
in that intelligent town, whose inhabitants sympathize so much 
with the advanced movements of the day ; she is a Hungarian Ba- 
roness, a refugee, “friend of Kossuth,” authoress of a book that 
has been praised in the journals. She is at once animated, gay, 
and tender-hearted ; she is attended by a very prepossessing young 


=a 
gentleman ; she waltzes with spirit; but “at the mention of x 
suth her eyes fill with tears.” It would be difficult to cui 
voluntarily, anything so interesting as the lady presented, in hee 
self, her circumstances, and her adventures. She is an exiled : 
triot, and the people of Birmingham, sympathizing with Hunger 
and vicariously recognizing the debt of. that country to its unforty’ 
nate daughter, liberally supply her with means; she is an admired 
authoress, and they subscribe to her books; she is noble, and the 
are proud to have her at their parties; she is a court lady, and he 
hand is coveted in the dance; she is delicate in health, and she is 
the valued guest in one of their best houses. 

But the Baroness von Beck cannot speak French ; which is odd 
in a court lady. Her merits and her reality had been vouched, oy 
authority of the very highest kind, with signatures which could 
not be impeached, and indeed have not been impeached; byt 
still there was something in her that did suggest a suspicion, 
Inquiries are made, and the whole romance turns into 
fraud with a suddenness and completeness that surpass the 
theatre. The Baroness von Beck turns out to be a woman 
named Racidula; the patriot is a hired police spy; the book 
is a fabrication. The Baroness is caemenek to the Police Court. 
and there, before the proceedings begin, she, who had been waltz. 
ing a few hours before in the midst of admiring friends, is now 
snatched from her indignant captors and from the shame of deteo. 
tion by an incident which restores a terrible reality to the romance 
—suddenly, in the anteroom of the court, she dies ! 

Such is this singular tale; but, as we have said, only the first 
‘oa of it has-yet been unfolded. Racidula had been the regularly. 

ired spy of Kossuth’s Government in Hungary, and it is in eyi- 
dence that Kossuth himself caused police-passes to be given to her, 
She comes over to this country, and, in society, appears as a noble. 
woman ; her nobility avouched by those who ought to have known 
the truth—avouched, indeed, on authority so good, that if it had 
come from Lansdowne House itself it could not have been better 
or more convincing to the English public. She who had been the 
spy of the Hungarian patriots turns out to have offered herself, 
successfully it would seem, to the London Commissioners of Police, 
as a spy in a Foreign branch of that department—to act, it must 
be supposed, in watching the Foreign refugees who are in this 
country. Questions as to the existence of this Foreign branch of 
the Police were put to Ministers during the session of Parliament, 
and were answered in a manner then felt to be unsatisfactory. 
| The relations of this woman, therefore, have had a curious po 
cation—with Kossuth’s Government, with the Hungarian refugees 
| in this country, with our own officials, and with the service of es- 
| pionage upon the refugees in this country. 
Mr. Toulmin Smith, who conducted the inquiry at the Birming- 
| ham Police Court as a barrister, stated that he had documents in 
his possession proving the existence of a formidable conspiracy—he 
did not say of what kind. It is clear, however, that there is a 
second part of this strange tale to be unfolded, and that second 
part is regarded with even more interest than the first. 
In the mean time, the public anticipates some explanation from 
our Government, in default of which it is seriously discredited by 
| the disclosures. They mey be said to implicate three departments 
| —-the Police Commission, the Home Office under which that Com- 
| mission acts, and the Foreign Office. Nay, the disclosures may be 
said to implicate the whole of the Cabinet; since the addition of a 
Foreign contingent to the Police force must have been known to 
| the colleagues of the Foreign and Home Secretaries. Perhaps the 
| most startling part of this unexplained innovation in English 
polity is the employment of a woman spy. 








THE BLOODY HAND IN IRELAND. 

Tue murder of Mr. White, in Queen’s Coutity, revives an old and 
| asad topic. We recur toit, not because we have any new light to 
| throw upon the social evils of Ireland, or their remedies, but be- 
| cause a present and fresh occasion thrusts itself upon our attention. 
The case has no novelty ; it presents well-known features. A 
| miserable quarrel about a petty right—a savage indifference to 
human life—a guilty connivance on the part of the peasantry,—it 
is the hacknied theme of the Irish novelist: nobody is startled 
or amazed. True, that the exhaustion produced by long years of 
famine and disease seemed to have lulled the disposition to vio- 
lence, whilst depopulation has abated the motives for agrarian 
quarrel: but see how, on a provocation so slight, the mischief 
breaks out afresh, like the flame of a half-extinguished fire. 

It is a trite remark that Irish assassination differs wholly in its 
character from the crime of murder in this country. It has in 
some respects a darker, in others a less malignant hue ; it exhibits 
greater recklessness of human life, but less of individual baseness. 
It has a kind of judicial character, partaking rather of the nature 
of sentences of secret and lawless tribunals, such as the German 
Vehm-Gericht. Nor is the case difficult to be understood. A people 
distinct in race, in religion, in great part in language, from their 
territorial lords, believe in and maintain assumed rights, held by @ 
title, whether of nature or tradition, which is in theiresteem para- 
mount totheconventional law set over them—the law of the stranger, 
whom they have been taught to hate. Such is the tenure of what 
they hold to be property, but over which the law throws no pro- 
tection. The labourer’s claim to the occupancy of his mud cabin, 
the farmer’s tenant-right, the accustomed privilege of cutting 
turf from the neighbouring bog—all are rights of this class, 
popularly believed in, and which the parties interested are 











ready to maintain by a law of their own, and a penal sys- 
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n acts of secret and deadly violence, which offers 


0 
tem qa of redress for supposed wrongs. No statesman 
the ony rescribe the cure for such a disease. 


has yet been ete other morbid eases, there is a vis medicatrix 
Yet poly ive signs of the remedy required. Emigration is 
whose —_ at jal diseases of Ireland what sudorifics and purges 
doing for ¢ atural diseases of man’s body. The process at present 
do for the 0 e. It is drawing off not merely a population deemed 
is a sharp ie but even diminishing the needful supply of 1a- 
to be re) the movement seems to be advancing with accelerated 
bour. The emigrants who go seem only to be pioneers. They 
"| across the Atlantic, not merely words of encouragement, but 
sD 4" enable their friends and relatives to follow: and as Ame- 
money ‘de enough to receive and absorb all, who shall say when 
rica — the pouring out of the human tide shall stop ? 
ay oad tion is thus draining away malignant humours: 
hilst it ~ “m and enfeebles, it soothes and tranquillizes,—the 
iret step essential for setting up in a renovated system the natural 


processe f health. 
There is a light beneath the cloud. 





‘ OR NEXT YEAR'S DEBATES ON COLONIAL 
sienna GOVERNMENT. 
Wuex Lord Brougham in the House of Lords spoke of Lord Dur- 
ham’s despatches from Canada as causing their “ noble friend | 
Lord Glenelg so many “ sleepless days,” he unconsciously indi- 
cated certain not distant effects of the Durham mission to Canada 
on the department over which the most indolent of Ministers then 
presided. The occupiers of ce cam house at the eee a4 
have been a worried race ever since. Until the publi- 
ing Soe that treatise on Colonial Government which beans the 
name of Lord Durham’s Report, they were the most comfortable of 
all our officials. Inhabiting a country where nobody thought of 
controlling them, and ruling over subjects who submitted with ig- 
norant patience to the evils of a distant authority, the only days 
in the year when it was necessary for them to be awake were those 
quarter-days on which salaries become due. They could do or leave 
undone just what they pleased. But in the midst of their drowsy 
nonchalance, the Durham Report came upon them like an earth- 
quake. From the hour when the 7mes newspaper prevented the offi- 
cial suppression rad _ — a. y — — 
isrovernment has been understood in the Colonies; the more 
important dependencies of England have continually sought to 
obtain a full measure of authority for the management of their 
own affairs in their own way; and the Colonial Office has been as 
incessantly engaged in a fruitless struggle to retain its power over 
these distant ~2- sadam hg That power was most agreeable, be- 
cause wholly irresponsible and —, in pee ; - that 
the efforts to maintain it, proving vain, have been full of disap- 
pointment and mortification. For twelve weary years, the bu- 
reaucratic toad has been under a harrow of perpetual defeat. 
Bearing in mind how unpleasant it is to be always in hot water, 
one might wonder that no Minister, a successor of Lord Glenelg, 
should have deliberately and systematically promoted the transfer 
of governing authority from Downing Street to the Colonies, which 
Lord Durham’s work made sooner or later inevitable, were it not 
that the preference which all our Colonial Ministers since 1839 
have given to a course of reluctant bit-by-bit concession is ex- 
plained by two considerations of greater weight. These are, first 
and generally, that the spontaneous surrender of power appears 
contrary to ordinary human nature ; and secondly in particular, 
that our ever-changing Colonial Ministers, having to deal with a 
vast mass of complicated details about which they can really know 
nothing, fall necessarily, or at any rate naturally, into the 
hands of those obscure but permanent officials who have 
always wielded the power of Imperial England over her Colo- 
nies. Not our Chief Secretaries in succession, but the ever- 
lasting Under-Secretaries and head clerks whom the system 
laces virtually above them, have resisted and complied with 
dlonial demands for local self-government. Perhaps the most 
wilful and even tyrannical of those chiefs, being the most prone to 
get into serapes, have been the most completely overridden by their 
smooth, patient, time-biding subordinates. But, be that as it may, 
the practice of the whole Office, as respects granting self-govern- 
ment to the Colonies, has been resistance as long as possible, and 
n concession exhibiting in the manner of it the reluctance with 
Which it is made. Thus, for example, it was only by the threat of 
more rebellion that the Canadas gained the immense advantage of 
constitutional government by Ministers locally responsible ; Port 
hillip or Victoria (so the colonists boast) obtained relief from its 
miserable dependence on New South Wales by the insulting election 
of Lord Grey as its representative in the Council at Sydney; and 
the Cape, after years of supplication for free government, extorted 
- hog anti-convict revolt the most liberal of Colonial constitutions. 
at constitution was indeed suspended the moment a Caftre war 
had suddenly brought the sturdy colonists into a state of weakness 
and dependence on Imperial aid: but this snatching back of a great 
toheession was according to rule ; for the reticences, and repent- 
ances, and hesitations of Colonial Downing Street, illustrate not 
‘s plainly than the motives of their concessions the unwillingness 
wi which they yield when they must. According to the direction 
in which circumstances press them, they deny the principle whilst 
Y give up the thing, or withhold the thing whilst they acknow- 
the principle. It was not till some time after government by 
Tesponsible local Ministers was a settled fact in Canada, that Lord 








Durham’s theory on that subject was ever mentioned by Downing 
Street without a sneer; and when the thing was actually conceded, (by 
Sir Charles Bagot, under Lord Stanley,) the principle was eagerly re- 

udiated by the authorities at home. In like manner, Lord Grey 

ad no sooner carried out his Opposition theory of a policy for New 
Zealand, by promulgating a free constitution for that country, 
than his subordinates, who had indulged him to that extent, but 
who knew that so great a concession to so weak a colony was not 
then unavoidable, induced him to destroy his own work, on the 
ground that it was premature and impolitic. Again, just at the 
time when, under Lord Metcalfe’s government of Canada, the Office 
had wholly parted with its power of appointing strangers to places 
in that colony, it sent out people from England with letters to the 
Governor recommending them for appointments. A volume might 
be filled with examples of this inconsistency, the natural vaccilla- 
tion of power stripping itself reluctantly of authority and patron- 
age; but the few which we have cited will suffice fo introduce a 
case of self-counteraction by Downing Street which was barely 
stated in our last week’s news. 

As might have been expected, the colony to which Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report had especial reference, has been the most successful 
in its ae of the object which that document taught all the 
true colonies of England to desire. With respect to this one colo- 
ny at least, not to mention others in North America, the principle 
of local authority in local matters is at length avowed by | Jownin 
Street as the rule of its policy; and practically, although Lor 
Grey’s individual dislike to Parliamentary debates on Colonial 
questions has withheld the formal concession of some points in 
which the Imperial Act for the Union of the Provinces is at 
variance with that principle, yet the colony is generally al- 
lowed to have its own way in matters of the greatest and 
the smallest importance, from legislation relating to the con- 
stitution of its Parliament to the appointment by its own Go- 
vernment of the meanest of its public servants. Generally, but 
not universally : for in the midst of a general abandonment of the 
active and negative functions of government which the Act of 
Union reserves to the Colonial Office, that branch of the Imperial 
power interferes to thwart the colonists in a matter which they 
deem of great moment. With regard to many subjects of political 
economy, Canada is necessarily, from her geographical position, 
deeply affected by the laws of the United States. Her currency is 
more especially subject to this influence ; an influence from which 
she can no more escape than from that of the South wind upon 
the state of her climate. After long experience and careful 
inquiry, her Parliament passes a law the object of which 
is to assimilate her currency to that of the United States. 
Neither the people nor the Government of this country has 
the slightest interest in the question: whether the currency 
of Canada resemble that of England or that of the United 
States, is a matter of perfect indifference except to the Cana- 
dians and perhaps to the American States bordering upon 
Canada. But Bart Grey, or somebody about him, or somebody in 
our Treasury, holds abstract opinions relating to currency which 
differ from those of the Canadian Parliament. So the deliberate 
legislation of Canada is frustrated by an exercise of the Imperial 
veto. A correspondence on the subject takes place between the 
Imperial and Colonial Government ; but it is not carried on in the 
usual way, by the Governor and our Secretary of State. These 
high functionaries, apparently conscious of the awkwardness of so 
inconsistent a meddling by the Imperial Government with a purely 
local business of the self-ruled colony, hand over the oman of 
the dispute to a subordinate officer of our Treasury and the In- 
spector-General or Finance Minister of Canada. The latter, Mr. 
Hincks, writes what Lord Elgin could not have decorously ad- 
dressed to Lord Grey—* Following out the liberal views of Colo- 
nial policy which have been for some years ayowed by the Imperial 
Government and Parliament, deference has been paid to Parlia- 
mentary majorities in Canada in points of great public importance, 
whilst at the same time irritation is kept up by interference in 
matters of really trivial importance as far as Imperial interests are 
concerned, but concerning which the entire public opinion of Ca- 
nada is united.” In other words, “ You blow hot and cold with 
the same breath: but take warning that we shall not submit to an 
inconsistency which is very hurtful to us and can be of no service 
whatever to you. Indulging some currency theorist of your own, 
you let him pedantically set aside our practical legislation; and 
this whilst you tell us that we alone are to manage our own af- 
fairs as we please. We won't stand it.” Of course they won't. 
Of course the Colonial law will be passed over again, and the Im- 

rial veto will not be repeated. But how idle, or rather mischievous, 
is the interference without effect or object—the vain attempt to with- 
draw in particulars the grand concession which has been made unre- 
servedly in generals! Let us note, however, that the source of these 
capricious irregularities is the neglect of the Imperial Parliament to 
deprive the Colonial Office of all “ discretion” with regard to what 
power shall or shall not be given up to colonies obtaining free in- 
stitutions. The memorandum may be usefully recalled in the 
next session of our Parliament, when the Union Act of Canada, 
and the Constitutions of the Cape, the Australias, and New Zea- 
land, will inevitably be the subjects of debate and legislation. 





RATIONALE OF RAILWAY FARES. 
A.tnovucGn the main principles which must regulate price are tole- 
rably apparent, yet in respect to railway conveyance the managers 
are at sea for practicable rules. The usual relations of supply and 
demand are | ccna by the irregular promptitude with which 
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supply creates demand in some places and may be almost said to 
destroy it in others; and by the extent to which both supply and 
demand may be carried in fits and starts. Again, the limit to low 
price, the expense of working, is not always clear; and much more 
experience will be needed to show what might be the lowest ex- 

nse of working, if there were sufficient rail-room to despatch 
many light trains in lieu of fewer heavy trains. Meanwhile, 
however, a few of the broader considerations are distinct and in- 
telligible enough. : 

The supply of railway accommodation has positively created a 
demand which could not have been imagined, and indeed was not 
imagined in the earlier stages of railway enterprise. The antici- 





pation of trains measured by furlongs, conveying thousands of | 


passengers, would have been listened to with a smile by the practi- 
cal men who planned railways for goods-traffic and treated passen- 
gers only as a probable accident. Passenger-traffic has outrun the 
speculative theory of it. Now, in promoting the extension of this 
persona! traffic, two things have to be kept steadily in view, which 
are by their nature apt to slip out of sight. One is, that a power- 
fal promoter of it is facility—everything which renders the process 
of travelling plain, intelligible, simple in operation, and concen- 
trated. The other thing is, that the influences which promote 
railway traffic, and therefore railway prosperity, are often indirect, 
and not obvious or immediate in their returns. A man will not 
travel because a company invites him by fares never so temptingly 
low ; but let him become aware of a system, as an established fact, 
which renders travelling inexpensive, easy, and simple, and then 
new motives to travel will find existence and force unchecked. 

To apply these rules. Any railway which has convenient sta- 
tions, civil (we do not mean subservient) officers, easy methods of 
access to the carriages, well-ordered if not luxurious carriages, 
punctual if not most rapid trains, sufficient stoppages for bodily 
comfort, and a reputation for safety,—such a railway, known to 
offer all those facilities as a fired and enduring system, would 
possess the utmost attraction for the travelling public; enough, 
we are convinced, to compete successfully, in the long run, with 
unreasonably low fares. 

Unreasonably low fares are not profitable either to public or 
company. Fares which will not repay the cost of working are 
unreasonably low. Fares which induce a larger rush of passengers 
than the company has the means of providing for with comfort 
and safety are unreasonably low. ‘To proclaim meat at three- 

ence a pound, collect a multitude in the market-place, and pro- 

uce a few sides of mutton with a cart-load of bones, for a scram- 
ble, a row, and an attack of cholera after it, would be an unrea- 
sonable device in the butcher’s trade; and the analogous process 
in the railway trade is not more reasonable. 

On the other hand, public and company will derive the utmost 
amount of benefit from that rate of fares which is the lowest consist- 
ently with reason. The wide sweep of income-tax exemption shows 
the number of men whose incomes range below 150/., and who are 
under a pressure to be thrifty, and yet are in a position to desire tra- 
velling facilities. A facility in travelling is most beneficial to the in- 
telligent and industriousartisan. But cast off the expenditure of your 
middle class man at 150/. a year, or your artisan at 30s. a week— 
his 30/. or 16/. for house-rent, his 20/. or 10/. for clothing, his ex- 
penditure in consumeable articles, most of them taxed—and say 
what margin is left for travelling expenses? Now, most motives 
to travel are strong enough to induce some personal sacrifice in 
the shape of outlay, even in those with limited means; and the 
sacrifice will be made—cheerfully and easily if the needful self- 
denial be exercised for a limited and definite period, not so easily 
if it be extended over a longer or indefinite period. Every re- 
duplication of fare much more than redoubles the difficulty ; it 
makes the sacrifice for that particular purpose extend in time, until 
it competes with the sacrifice demeae for some other purpose. 
The middle-class man finds far more than twice as much difficulty 
in raking together two pounds than he does in saving one ; thirty 
shillings is not so easy as one pound, but a further addition of ten 
shillings, probably, is impracticable. The working man will go on 
short commons for a week or two ; at the third week, pinched ap- 
petite begins to tell upon the will itself—nay, upon the logical 
view of the necessity for travelling. Hence a reason for as low a 
tariff as is consistent with ample repayment of working expenses, 
and with ample accommodation. 

In the last point is included faith with the passengers in the 
several classes of fares. A first-class passenger demands ease and 
comfort, and some like “exclusive” society. A second-class pas- 
senger expects convenience, and on the whole a sort of company 
free from the grosser indecorums of very rude life. And we hold 
that a third-class passenger has a right to demand that he shall not 
be imprisoned for hours with a filthy vagrant, a lunatic, or a felon. 
Yet we all know that, in the drive of over-trading, it often happens 
that second-class carriages are inundated with third-class passen- 

rs, and third-class carriages are not protected against improper 
intrusions. Railway companies make class distinctions of fares for 
their own profit : they are bound in good faith to observe their 
own condition, and supply what the passenger supposes himsclf to 
be purchasing. 

here is another consideration, besides that of mere lowness, 
which justifies the issue of return-tickets even more freely than 
they are given at present. If competition ean be justified at all, 
it consists in the emulation to render railway traflic as regular, 
sound, and beneficial as possible. Any competition tending to 


iw passengers from one railway to another, provoking re- 
taliation in kind, only damages both—diminishes the gross | general education. 


amount which the two might divide. Each ‘should be exon 
raged to make for itself the largest amount of profitable 
fic; and as the “network” multiplies its points of juneti 
the system of return-tickets will help to keep to each ps, 
der a very elastic pressure, the amount of traffic Which each “ne 
fairly earned. Some part of the outlay, on every line ma 
said to consist in the machinery for making the railway m hy 
advantages known and collecting passengers; a duty unneed vy 
the case of a return passenger. Besides, in the majority of o-_ 
the travelling of the thrifty classes particularly disposes jtselp ;, 
special journies, the return from which is a tax without the a 
ducement. A clerk would pay a pound to go down to we ke 
mother in Warwickshire ; but the pound for coming back js what 
he grudges: “ call it 30s. altogether,” and he hesitates no -_ 
The system also, rationally carried out, tends to regularity, 
great desideratum in railway aflairs—by disposing passengers ty 
keep in “ territorial” bounds. It will probably be found, that 
independently of weekly excursions—not to be wholly abandoned 
because they have been abused—a system of three-day, or even 
ten-day return-tickets, at a moderate reduction, irrespectively g 
Sunday or holyday excursions, might be established on railway, 
with advantage. # 

Another plan which has occurred to us as tending in a similar p. 
gree to regularity, would be to establish a system of subscription. 
tickets, by which any person subscribing a small sum annually ty 
a railway might have his name registered, and be allowed to trayg] 
at a slight reduction of cost, with some increase of facilities, suc) 
as would usually be available to the “ regular customer.” For eg. 
ample, payment of this kind might secure to second-class pasgep. 
gers first-class carriages. It would be a fixed and independent 
payment to the railway fund, binding the subseriber per. 
manently to a particular line. 

It is by means such as those which we have indicated, that com. 
panies would be able to carry out the only true course to prs. 
perity—the promotion of the travelling propensity in the public, 
and the extraction of the largest gross revenue out of the public 
at large, divisible among the several lines. Competition, when 
available, is ruinous to the railways, and therefore it cannot } 
permanently beneticial to the public ; since ruined railways must 
do the work ill or not at all. Combination for “ monopoly” the 
publie will punish with abstinence from travelling. Agreement 
on broad principles of general benefit will secure advantages to 
all, permanently and with a growing power. 





LOCKS RUINED. 

Cuvsn’s lock has been picked, and also that of Bramah. When 
Gibraltar was taken, Spain could not have been more dismayed— 
when the Bastille, Louis the Sixteenth—than many a merchant 
whose treasure had reposed within fortresses understood to be im- 
pregnable. Lockpicking, it seems, is an art which may be reckoned 
among the manly sports of the Americans; they contend in it for 
prizes; and the chief of that art, A. C. Ilobbs by name, comes 
over like a knight-errant to challenge all lockmakers. Chubb ae- 
cepts, and Chubb finds his enchanted lock unavailing. Bramah, 
Hindu deity, who distributes miraculous ironmongery to a British 
public, is vanquished. The enchanted lance of Astolfo was not 
more victorious than Hobbs’s master-key. Doubts exist as to his 
literal compliance with certain conditions; but that he has u- 
locked the impregnable locks, honestly and in presence of honest 
intelligent men, is an historical fact. 

England is not quite easy under the defeat. Hobbs has a lock 
of his own, and we sce that a contemporary, desiring retaliation, 
challenges “some public-spirited burglar” ‘to try his hand on the 
American patent lock. Meanwhile, Hobbs holds the double 
championship of lockmaking and lockpicking. ; 

Ifow a professional lockpicker must envy this amateur! Ba- 
rington’s instruments for picking pockets were toys to Hobbs’s i- 
vention. Many a young George Barnwell, who has sat near a 
Chubb longing to get at the inside, will feel a pang of regret that 
he had not been so lucky as Hobbs ; forgetting how industrious that 
gentleman must have been. But as the satiated Alderman wept t 
see the hungry man “ waste that blessed appetite on mutton, 50 
a hungry Turpin may gnash his teeth to see a Hobbs waste those 
blessed keys on science. 

It is a question whether similarly Baconian industry might not 
bring the cognate sciences of pocketpicking, forgery, and smash- 
ing, to perfection. Pockets open to the public, bank-notes on de- 
mand at “only 5s. per hundred,” sovereigns a discretion, would be 
delightful inventions—a brief feast for the ingenious few—a revo 
lution in society. : 

Certain events are signs of progress. The young of mammalia 
are endowed as to their stomachs with a secretion called rennet, 
which enables them to render milk fit for easy digestion ; but as 
they outgrow the sucking age, they lose that secretion. As ¢ 
vilization draws man from forest and prairie, he loses that piercing 
and far-reaching sight which enables him to see the eye of a spat 
row behind the trunk of an oak-tree below the horizon. It seems 
that the lock is decaying from amongst us: are we then approach- 
ing a lockless state of society —a full-grown state of virtue—tha 
golden age of “ eommunity * when locks will be needless? ; 

Seriously, if locks are so weak, we must try to find some substi- 
tute; and it is not easy to see how that can be done in a hurry. 
The best substitute for the lock on the safe is honesty in the heart: 
but it would take a good deal of training to bring society P to 
the perfect point in that; and we cannot yet agree even pegin 
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HANNA’S LIFE OF CHALMERS.* 

third volume of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers 
ds in curious and entertaining matter, but scarcely equals 
ap scessors in variety and interest, at least to readers unac- 
its Peed with the man and not familiar with the topies which 
ied his energies. Some part of this falling-off was a necessity. 
The personal training, the up-hill struggles, were over : the cha- 
racter of Chalmers was developed, his principles formed, his fame 
established ; there was no more of that progress which is essential 
to interest in biography, as to — in life; luckily, there 
were none of those reverses 1m ortune or lapses in conduct 
which “point a moral or adorn a tale.” Some of the falling-off, 
however, is to be ascribed to the selection of subjects and to exu- 
berant treatment. The volume deals more with public events than 
with personal life, and is as much a history of certain public affairs 
in which Dr. Chalmers took a prominent part as a biography 
roper. Both these features, also, are exhibited too fully; the 
pub ie accounts passing into daily news, and the extracts from 
the journals and letters dwelling upon commonplace circumstances 
or running too much into mere correspondence,—save for the fol- 
lowers of the great Presbyterian preacher and leader, and those 

who had “seen his face.” 

Though this is the general character of the volume, large por- 
tions of it possess considerable attraction. The broad, catholic 
and grand yet simple character of Chalmers, is forcibly brought 
out, mixed with certain weaknesses, that rather detract from the 
critical estimate than impair the geniality ; nay, perhaps increase 
it, by bringing down the Calvinist orator to the common level 
of humanity. A manuscript volume of “ Reminiscences” by 
John Joseph Gurney, with the letters or journals of Chalmers 
himself written during some tours in England, one of which 
was a sort of pilgrimage to the different cathedrals, are full 
of interest, and interest of a biographical kind. Friend Gurney’s 
dialogues have much characteristic matter, selected with discrimi- 
nation, reported with dramatic spirit, and with dramatic diree- 
tions, the asides, &e. skilfully treated. Chalmers’s own letters, 
written in the form of a journal to his family during his English 
tours, handle an infinite variety of subjects, and combine in a 
curious degree the attraction of travels and biography. The places 
he visits, the persons he meets, the incidents that occur, are not 
only remarkable in themselves, and have the double peculiarity 
of being English and looked at by an eye to whom the national 
part of them is strange yet not foreign; they also bring out the 
characteristics of Chalmers in a high degree. 
nature—his peculiar taste, fastidious, yet ready to be pleased with 
the homeliest things if not vulgar—his strong good sense—his quiet 
humour, and his love of a joke—together with sundry little weak- 
nesses of vanity or prejudice—give raciness to descriptions or re- 
marks that have much interest in themselves, especially when 
eminent persons are the topic. Both Coleridge and Irving are 
among the men of mark who are noticed; and Chalmers was not 
greatly taken with the longwindedness of either. 

“ Thursday.—Irving and I went to Bedford Square. Mr, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague took us out in their carriage to Highgate, where we spent three hours 
with the great Coleridge. We lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman on the same 
footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. Tis conversation, which flowed 
ina mighty unremitting stream, is most astonishing, but, I must confess, 
to me still unintelligible. I caught occasional glimpses of what he would 
be at, but mainly he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy. I hold 
it, however, a great acquisition to have become acquainted with him. You 
know that Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the inspiration of every syl- 
lable that falls from him. There is a secret and to me as yet unintelligible 
communion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground of a certain German mys- 
ticism and tran-cendental Lake poetry, which Iam not yet up to. Gordon 
{the Reverend Dr. Gorden of Edinburgh] says it is all unintelligible nonsense ; 
and Iam sure a plain Fife man, as uncle *Tammas,’ had he been alive, 
would have pronounced it the greatest 4uf he had ever heard in his life.” 

This passage on the same quality in Irving is from Mr, Gurney’s 
manuscript. Chalmers speaks. 

_ “T undertook to open Irving’s new chapel in London. The congregation, 
in their eagerness to obtain seats, had already been assembled about three 
hours, Irving said he would assist me by reading a chapter for me in the 
oe. He chose ~ very _ — rin - Bible, and —_- 
with his exposition for an hour and a half. hen my turn came, of wha 
use could Ibe in an exhausted receiver? On another similar occasion he 
kindly proffered me the same aid, adding, ‘1 can be short.’ I said, *‘ How 
long vill it take you?’ He answered, ‘ Only one hour and forty minutes.’ 
en, replied I, I must decline the favour. 

“Craig. My friend Mr. P. invited a party to supper. Some of his 
guetts had three miles to walk home after the meal. But before its eom- 
mencement, Mr. P. requested Irving, who was one of the party, to read the 
Bible and expound. He began and continued a discourse, which manifested 
-. ae emg ~ towards t yuna, -“ tg , The vig : as 

course either burnt up or grown cold, ven the clock struck twelve, 

. P. tremblingly and - ntly suggested to him that it might be desirable 
todraw toa close. ‘Who art thou,’ he re plicd with prophetic energy, * who 
darest to interrupt the man of God in the midst of his administrations ?’ 
He pursued his commentary for some time longer, then closed the book, and 
Waving his long arm over the head of his host, uttered an audible and deli- 

Tate prayer that his offence might be forgive ~ 

Tn polities Chalmers ought to have been “a Whig and some- 
thing more”; but Whig pranks and practices kept him in the 
tanks of the Conservatives. He was averse to the Reform Bill, 
less for what it altered (though he thought it went too far) than 

the promises of human improvement its authors held out. He 
Was disgusted by the shuffling of the Whigs in reference to chureh- 
* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his 


Sen-in-law, the Re nd Wil Hi 1 or ? 
» the Revere William Hanna, LL.D. Volume IIT. Pablished by Hamil- 
ton and Adams, London ; and | y Sutherland and Knox, Edinburg! 
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extension in Scotland; which they encouraged till they found the 
Dissenting interest was strong enough to be troublesome, and 
then they handed the subject to Commissioners, whom they chose 
unfairly. His taste, too, though the reverse of exclusive, revolted 
from the low and vulgar. He gives this recipe for making a Tory. 

“Speaking of politics, you have heard me say that a man of refinement 
and education won't teavel through England on the tops of coaches without 
becoming a Tory. My Toryism has been further confirmed thisday, There 
was a Quakeress girl, with a still younger companion, travelling from their 
boarding-school home—and this was well enough; but there were also 
the feeders and woolstaplers of the West Riding, fat and unintelligent, with 
only pursy and vesicular projections on each side of their chins, and a super- 
abundance of lard in their gills, whose manners well-nigh overset me, over- 
loading our coach with their enormous carcases, and squeezing themselves, 
as they ascended from various parts of the road, between passengers already 
in a state of compression, to the gross infraction of all law and justice, and 
the imminent danger of our necks. The days were when I would have put 
down all this; but, whether from the love of peace, which grows with age, 
or perhaps from some remainder of the enfeebling intluenza, (which, however, 
is getting better,) my quiescence predominated.” 

He experienced further troubles at Huddersfield, and saw some 
Factory Bill Commissioners and an M.P. burned in efligy by a 
mob; but the minister pulls up “ to conclude.” 

‘** Before | resume my narrative, I may say by way of qualifying my ob- 
servations on Toryism, that though I hold a strong while virtuous govern- 
ment, and under the direction of the higher intelligence of our best-cducated 
men, to be the best régime for a country, yet 1 feel it wrong to nourish con- 
tempt for any human being: ‘ Honour all men’ is the precep! of Scripture. 
We should not despise any of those for whom Christ died ; and the tendency 
so to do is one of those temptations to which refinement and knowledge ar 
apt to expose us, and which ought to be resisted.” 

In 1830, Dr. Chalmers was one of the deputation from the Church 
of Scotland to present an address to William the Fourth on his 
accession ; and he gives an amusing account of it. 

“We assembled in our hotel at one. The greatest consternation amongst 
us about hats, which had been promised at twelve, but had not yet arrived. 
There were four wanting ; and at length only three came, with the promise 
that we should get the other when we passed the shop. We went in three 
coaches, and landed at the Palace entry about half-past one. Ascended the 
stair; passed through a magnificent lobby, between rows of glittering at- 
tendants all dressed in gold and scarlet. Ushered into a large anteroom, full 
of all sorts of company, walking about and collecting there for attendance on 
the levee; military and naval officers in splendid uniforms—high legal gen- 
tlemen with enormous wigs—ecclesiastics trom archbishops tocurates and in- 
ferior clergy. Our deputation made a most respectable appearance among 
them, with our cocked three-cornered hats under our arms, our bands upon 
our breasts, and our gowns of Geneva upon our backs. Mine did not lap se 
close as I would have liked ; so that I was twice as thick as I should be, and 
it must have been palpable to every eye at the first glance that I was the 
greatest man there—and that though I took all care to keep my coat un- 
buttoned and my gown quite open: however, let not mamma be alarmed, 
for 1 made a most respectable appearance, and was treated with the utmost 
attention. I saw the Archbishop of York in the room, but did not gct with- 
in speech of him. ‘To make up for this, however, 1 was introduced to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was very civil; saw the Bishop of London, 
with whom I had a good deal of talk, and am to dine on Friday; was made 
up to by Admiral Sir Philip Durham; and was further introduced, at their 
request, to Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, to Lord Chief Justice Tin- 
dall, to the Marquis of Bute, &c. But far the most interesting object there 
was Talleyrand—whom I could get nobody to introduce me to—splendidly 
attired as the French Ambassador, attended by some French military officers. 
I gazed with interest on the old shrivelled face of him, and thought 1 could 
see there the lines of deep reflection and lofty talent. Ilis moral physiog- 
nomy, however, is a downright blank. He was by far the most important 
Continental personage in the room, and drew all eyes. I was further in con- 
versation with Lord Melville, Mr. Spencer Percival, and Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond. The door to the middle apartment was at length opened for us ; when 
we entered in processional order. The Moderator first, with Drs. Macknight 
and Cook on each side of him; I and Dr. Lee side by side followed ; Mr. 
Paul and Mr. George Sinclair, with their swords and bags, formed the next 
row; then Sir John Connel and Sir Henry Jardine; and last of all, Mr. 
Pringle, M.P., and Dr, Stewart. We stopped in the middle room—equally 
crowded with the former, and alike splendid with mirrors, chandeliers, pie- 
tures, and gildings of all sorts on the roof and walls—for about ten minutes, 
when at length the folding-doors to the grand state-room were thrown open. 
We all made a low bow on our first entry; and the King, seated on the 
throne at the opposite end, took off his hat, putting it on again. We marched 
up to the middle of the room, and made another low bow, when the King 
again took off his hat; we then proceeded to the foot of the throne, and all 
made athird low bow, on which the King again took off his hat. After this 
the Moderator read his address, which was a little long ; and the King bowed 
repeatedly while it was reading. The Moderator then reached the address to 
the King upon the throne ; who took it from him and gave it to Sir Robert 
Peel on his left hand; who in his turn gave the King his written reply; 
which he read very well. After this, the Moderator went up to the stool 
before the throne, leaned his left knee upon it, and kissed the King’s hand, 
We each in our turn did the same thing; the Moderator naming every one 
of us as we advanced. 1 went through my kneel and my kiss very comfort- 
ably. The King said something to each of us. His first question to me was, 
‘Do you reside constantly in Edinburgh?’ I said, * Yes, an’t please your 
Majesty.’ His next question was, ‘How long do you remain in town?’ 
I said, ‘Till Monday, an’t please your Majesty.’ I then descended the ste 
leading from the foot of the throne to the floor, and fell into my place in the 
deputation. After we had all been thus introduced, we began to retire in a 
body just as we had come, bowing all the way with our faces to the King, 
and so moving backwards; when the King called out, ‘ Don’t go away, gen- 
tlemen; I shall leave the throne and the Queen will succeed me.’ We 
stopped in the middle of the tloor; when the most beautiful living sight I 
ever beheld burst upon our delighted gaze,—the Queen with twelve maids of 
honour, in a perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, entered the room. I am 
sorry I cannot go over in detail the particulars of their dresses; only that 
their lofty plumes upon their heads, and their long sweeping trains upon the 
floor, had a very magniticent effect. She took her seat on the throne; and 
we made the same profound obeisances as before, advancing to the foot of 
the steps that lead to the footstool of the throne. A short address was read 
to her as before; and her reply was most beautifully given, in rather a tre- 
mulous voice, and just as low as that I could only hear and no more. We 
went through the same ceremonial of advancing successively and kissing 
hands, and then retired, with three bows; which the Queen returned most 
gracefully, but with all the simplicity, I had almost said bashfulness, of a 
timid country girl. She is really a very natural and amiable-looking person, 
| The whole was magnificent.” 
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Although a Presbyterian after the straitest sect, and not blind | 
to the abuses of the Church of England, Dr. Chalmers had a great 
liking for “the Establishment.” The cathedrals and old churches 
pleased his taste; “ the Establishment” met his theory of endow- 
ments; hence, oftener than once when sectarians got him to preach, | 
they were in the position of the king who sent for Balaam to curse 
Israel. He once went to Bristol to open an Independent chapel, | 
built at the expense of Mr. Hare. 

“On his arrival at Mr. Hare’s, he found that a strong current of opinion 
hestile to the Established Church of England prevailed in that socicty into 
which he was thrown; and as his opening of the chapel might possibly lay 
his own sentiments upon this subject open to misinterpretation, he thought 
dt right, as it certainly was both candid and manly, to close the sermon 
which he delivered upon this occasion with the following declaration— 

«**T hold the Establishment to be not only a great Christian good, but one 
indispensable to the upholding of a diffused Christianity throughout the 
land. In spite of all the imputations and errors which its greatest enemies 
ihave laid to its door, we hold, that on the alternative of its existence or non- 
existence there would hang a most fearful odds to the Christianity of Eng- | 
land. We are ready to admit that the working of the apparatus might be | 
made greatly more efficient; but we at the same time contend, that were it 
taken down, the result would be tantamount toa moral blight on the length 
and breadth of our land. We think it might be demonstrated, that were the 
ministrations of your Established Church to be done away, they would never | 
be replaced b ail the zeal, energy, and talent of private adventurers. In- 
stead of the frequent parish-church, that most beauteous spectacle to a truly 
Christian heart, because to him the richest in moral associations, with its 
tower peeping forth from amidst the verdure of the trees in which it is em- 
bosomed, there would be presented to the eye of the traveller only rare and 
thinly-scattered mecting-houses.’ ’’ 

‘The time over which this volume extends is from 1823, when 
Dr. Chalmers went to St. Andrew’s as Professor of Moral Philoso- | 
phy, to 1835, when his private contest with Lord Melbourne and | 
the Whig Ministry on the subject of church-extension closed. The 

rincipal intervening subjects of a public kind are some college 
Sikernene at St. Andrew’s, in reference to the appropriation of 
the funds and other matters ; the Annuity-tax of Edinburgh, after | 
Dr. Chalmers had settled in the capital as Professor of Divinity ; 
and several questions in the fey a or the General Assembly, 
sometimes curious as containing the germ of the differences that 
subsequently produced the Secession. The chief literary under- 
takings were the contribution to the Bridgewater Treatises, and 
the work on Political Economy, in which, it may be recollected, 
Dr. Chalmers, among other dubious topics, broached the doctrine 
that all taxes fall upon land. The most important personal event 
was an attack of paralysis in 1834, brought on by his exertions in | 
the dispute between the Presbytery and Town-Council on the An- 
nuity-tax ; from which, however, he recovered without perceptible 
effects. 


SHAW’S GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES.* 
Various incidents and descriptions of sea and savage life are con- 
tained in this volume; but the most interesting part is the picture | 
of society in California when the report of its golden region was 
first noised abroad, and of the hardships encountered by the reck- 
less or desperate adventurers who flocked thither to make or mar 
their fortunes or end their days. The first conquerors of America 
did not undergo greater hardships, encounter greater dangers and | 
labours, or exhibit greater greed. The modern congregation of 
gold-seckers ye wah selfishness, from which the bond of mili- 
tary discipline, the necessity of danger, and a common faith or 
common superstition, to some extent preserved the Spaniards. 

Mr. Shaw was originally a midshipman in the Indian mercantile 
marine, but left his calling from a love of travel. In 1848 he emi- 
grated to Adelaide, and was in the receipt of an annual allowance, 
which we understand was to cease upon his leaving the colony. 
Finding no opening there, and tired of doing nothing, he thought 
of returning home, when the news arrived of the Californian El 
Dorado. Without loss of time he shipped on board a fast-sailing 
clipper for the land of promise; and arrived there, to suffer and see 
suffering such as in fiction would seem unnatural, and which nothing 
but youth and a capital constitution enabled Mr. Shaw to survive. 
From the first moment of his setting foot on shore at San Fran- 
cisco till he reémbarked in the same vessel that brought him out, his 
career was one continued series of hardship, privation, and labour, 
with frequent danger and risk of life ; one Ralf of which undergone 
in a civilized country would secure wealth. His passage from St. 
Francisco to Stockton was made in an onvaneted craft, where 
there was not room to lie down, exposed to a burning sun by day 
and to chilling dews by night. To reach the diggings, he joined a 
sort of caravan, where the principle of “ every one for himself” was 
carried out in perfection: even men who sank from fatigue and 
want of water were left to perish in the wilderness,—which was 
perhaps inevitable,—but when water was reached not a moment 
was wasted in bestowing a thought on comrades whom assistance 
might have rescued. At the diggings, Mr. Shaw and a shipmate, 
with a Malay lad and a Chinese as followers, fell to work, and did 
pretty well so far as getting gold; but theirs was the fate of every 
one who has told his story: the expenses nearly absorbed the 
gains. The rainy season set in soon and violently: it became 
impossible to work ; sickness overtook the party in common with 
the mass of the diggers; when Mr. Shaw recovered, he found it 
was simply to return nearly empty-handed, or to remain and 
starve if he eseaped death by disease. With a resolute will, and a 
strength of constitution such as few possess, he started alone, to 
walk back to Stockton; and thence by the permission of some 
sailors he rowed his passage back to Francisco. There, in ignorance 
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| way at the Sandwich and Navigator’s Islands. 


ble in Francisco. 


. . . a, — 
of any handicraft, he lived by hard labour, till he got a 
er’s berth at a mission-house turned into a eg and beet 
Mormon, whose sleeping partner was a Romish priest. a the 
state he was rescued by the offer of a free passage in his old shi 
which had been detained for want of hands. This offer he 
accepted, and sailed for Sydney in the Mazeppa, calling in 


his 


an 
eay- 


The fortunate desertion which detained the Mazeppa, in com 
with a good many others, took place directly on their arrival 
ing officers and supereargo to discharge the cargo. The crew were 
Malays, and vanished within some twenty-four hours of the arrival 
at San Francisco. 

‘* Our little vessel threading its way in, we dropped anchor on the lee of 
Dutch ship, the Burgomaster Jansen. ‘The first boat which boarded us : 
from a Sydney vessel, the doctor and mate of which were plying about the 
harbour as watermen; they came to offer us information respectin the 
country. A customhouse-officer came on board the same evening’ wh 
levied a poll-tax of one dollar on each passenger ; duly registering our mame 
as citizens of California. 

** About midnight we were awakened by an attempt of four of the Malays 
to escape_in the whale-boat ; which was prevented by the vigilance of the 
mate. Next morning, however, the gig was missing: it had conveyed some 
of them ashore, and we perceived it lying high and dry on the beach, The 
captain, who prided himself upon the awe in which the crew held him, went 
ashore, pulled by four of his men, saying that he should pay his respects to 
the authorities, and bring back the deserters in irons; but on his return to 


| the beach he found the boat's crew gone, and was compelled to come on 


board in a waterman’s boat ; which he did in a towering passion. The fol. 
lowing night the ship’s boats were hauled on board ; but the rest of the crew 
escaped by floating ashore on stray planks. The tide being impetuous, ryp. 
ning six knots, some were upset, and drifted lifeless on the beach : the old 
Serang was among the number who perished through thirst for gold.” 

The misery of avarice amidst all its wealth has been a theme for 
poets and moralists; but the reality surpasses the imagination: 
few sentences of our adventurer, noting what struck him, surpasses 
poetry. 

“It would be difficult to describe my sensations after the first day's ram. 
I had witnessed so many startling sights, that had I not 
been well assured of their reality, I might have imagined them phantasies 
of the brain : buildings were springing up ‘as at the stroke of an enchant. 
er’s wand’; valuable merchandise was strewed about in every dircetion; 
men of every costume and colour—Down-Easters with sharp-set faces, sal- 
low Southerners, gaunt Western squatters, vivacious Frenchmen, sedate Ger- 
mans, sturdy English colonists, Californians and Chilians, Mexicans, Ka- 
nakas and Celestials—hurried to and fro, pursuing their various avocations; 
and business to an incalculable amount seemed to be transacted. Looking 
at the rude sign-boards inscribed in various languages, glancing at the chaos 
of articles exposed for sale, and listening to the various dialects spoken, the 
city seemed a complete Babel. 

“Gold was evidently the mainspring of all this activity. Tables piled 
with gold were seen under tents, whence issued melodious strains of music; 
and the most exaggerated statements were current respecting the auriferous 
regions. But amid scenes of profusion and extravagance, no sign of order or 
comfort was perceptible, nor did any one appear happy: wan anxious coun- 
tenances, and restless eager eyes, met you on every side. 

“The aspect of personal neglect and discomfort, filth, rags, and squalor, 
combined with uneasiness, avidity, and recklessness of manner, an all- 
absorbing selfishness, as if each were striving against his fellow man, were 
characteristics of the gold fever, at once repulsive and pitiable ; and, not- 
withstanding the gold I saw on every side, a feeling of despondency crept in- 
sensibly over me.”’ 

Francisco at that time was not the place for pausing to think 
what your right hand could find to do; you must do something at 
once. Mr. Shaw followed the examples about him, and began busi- 
ness as soon as he landed his effects: this was his first day and 
night at San Francisco. 

‘* Having landed our baggage on the beach, finding we could not obtain 
safe stowage, and that it was not the custom of the country, nor indeed prac- 
ticable, to retain a supertluity of clothing, four of us agreed to erect an awn- 
ing of sheets, and dispose therein of our stock of wearing apparel to the best 
advantage to passers-by. So, constructing shelves and a counter of stray — 
we emptied our trunks of their contents, and exposed the articles to view. 
realized by the sale of my personal effects seventy dollars. The beach around 
was covered with cast-off clothing ; varnished French boots, satin and silk 
waistcoats, and similar luxurious but unfit articles of apparel, being discarded 
for others of more serviceable and durable materials. Boxes and baggage 
were perched on the ledges of the cliff, as safe from being pillaged as if they 
had been guarded; severe and summary laws against felony deterring the 
most knavish from stealing. ; 

“One of my shipmates, having a few barrels of spirits, proposed retailing 
them in conjunction with myself. Being unable to procure a tent for our 
temporary grog-store, we run a few posts in the ground, nailing quilts aroun 
and above for covering. On the first night of sleeping under our shelter, my 
comrade, who had been drinking in company with some Mexicans during 
the day, fell asleep with a pipe in his mouth ; and at midnight I was aroused 
by a suffocating smoke which filled the place, his clothes having caught fire. 
In trying to put out the flames, which had reached the quilts, the frame- 
work of our * store’ came down upon us; my comrade, completely inebriated, 
lay on the ground insensible of danger ; so, pulling him by the leg from under- 
neath the burning canopy, I extinguished the fire. I then wandered about 
till daylight, inwardly resolving never to associate in an undertaking with a 
man given to habits of intoxication. The morning was bitterly cold, an 
when I returned my shipmate lay as I left him. The dew and cold had 
somewhat sobered him, however; ‘and afver sundry admonitions I left him. 
Thus passed my first night in California.” 

The horrors of Milton’s lazar-house were equalled if not sut- 
passed by those of the hospital at Stockton, as Mr. Shaw saw it 02 
his return : the selfish neglect of man was added to the horrors of 
disease. 

“Once more my own master, I indulged myself in a stroll through the 
town. In the centre of it was a silent and sombre tenement, without win- 
dows or any show of goods; it was about eighty feet long by fifteen 1m width, 
made of tarred canvass, in shape similar to a gambling tent. Pushing back 
a canvass door, the light of two slush lamps at some distance apart showed it 
to be a hospital. About thirty people, afflicted with sickness in every shape, 
lay closely packed on each side; the wet was dripping in from the roof, and 
most of them lay on straw shaken out on the earth, with only their blankets 
thrown over them. It was indeed a chamber of horrors; groans, lamenta- 
tions, and ravings of delirium, arose on every side. People of various couD- 
tries, classes, and colour, struck down with disease, were left almost une 
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s. awe having length been shocked by the numbers of suf- 
for. The public rag 0 streets, and on the very — of their 
Se cane ast provided for the Lazarus at their gates; not 
doors, @ seneptacde ot cenfurtably attended to and cured, but where they 
ene where Oe ved from open view to die out of sight: a doctor attended 
might be qt" >a cursory view of them, but nurses there were none. 
twice ® yb y curiosity to view the wretched inmates, I walked down the 
“i Prompte de rows of the sick. Observing two of them to be motionless, 
room a. touch of the skin told me that one was a corpse, the other 
I leant ov ‘j ad: the quickness and difficulty of breathing, and the coldness 
was all but nities showed that life was gradually departing. A man who 
of the extthem, suffering from a barbarous wound in the abdomen from a 
lay er received in a drunken affray, told me that the day before three 
dad war Ss moved out, which had lain there three days, because the 
corpquthorities had not arranged how and whether to defray the expenses 
0c: 


de further end of the room I beheld an object which filled me with 

or and dismay: taking one of the lamps to have a clearer view, I per- 
ew | y young shipmate, whom I had left at the cognac store; he was 
ceive’ ke straw sucking out and busily untwisting the threads of his 
seated on tant the sad conviction that he was deranged flashed upon 


‘Jt: in an ius’ ag : 
ec euber hair hung long and uncombed over his forehead and shoul- 
me. was wan, thin, and engrained with dirt; and his 


: hi ntenance 

der ae and wandering eyes heightened his haggard appearance : he had 

acoarse shirt and a faded satin waistcoat. I never witnessed a more for- 

to and melancholy spectacle than this unfortunate youth presented.  Sit- 

on down beside him, I waited till a ray of reason discovered me to him ; 
and at lucid intervals I gathered a few particulars of his history. 

« After our departure, partly for want of customers and partly to drown 
his regret, he pea to the brandy-cask s the tent was afterwards sold 
to pay current expenses , and having nothing further convertible into dol- 
lars, hard labour was his only alternative. His partner, unw illing to be en- 
cumbered with a helpless comrade, deserted him in this extremity : stung to 
the quick by such se fish and unfeeling conduct, depend nt only upon his 
own exertions for a living, and disappointed in obtaining work, he under- 
went great privations ; despondency succeeded ; mental anxiety and hard- 
ships brought on fever and ague; and, being without friends, he must have 
rished from exposure and hunger had he not been conveyed to the asylum 
where I found him. Lying with wet clothing on wet straw, in the depth of 
winter, without a fire, and daily witnessing agonies and death around him, 

is mind gave way. 

a Little food and medicine had been given him. I procured a loaf, which 
he ate ravenously. I staid with him sonic hours, listening to and talking 
with him, and affording him what comfort and consolation I could; and 
though he was conscious of his rapid dissolution, he prayed me either to stay 
at Stockton, or to convey him on board the Mazeppa. When he relapsed 
into a state of insensibility, I hurried out of the wretched abode, found out 
the doctor, and stated the case to him; urging the respectability of the pa- 
tient’s friends, and stating that a handsome recompense would be bestowed 
if his health were restored and he ecnveyed to the ship. The calculating 
practitioner said, that considering his complaint, his recovery could not be 
reckoned upon; and that he was too fur Down East to trust to the promise 
of a recompense. 

“ Finding it was useless to interfere further in his behalf, and my own af- 








fairs urgently requiring attention, I saw my poor shipmate but once after; ! 


he was then totally deranged, and in other respects considerably worse. 
Subsequently, a letter from his quondam partner, sent to the Mazeppa, gave 


information of his death. Insanity, as may be supposed, is very frequent in | 


this country; where the mind is liable to very violent shocks caused by sud- 
den reverses of fortune, privation, and danger.” 

The summary execution of Lynch-law in certain cases, and the 
general report of lawlessness, may scem contradictory ; yet they are 
not so when examined. Taking that which is acquired is promptly 

unished ; violence to get the means of acquiring is overlooked ; 
indeed it was not always safe to attempt to punish it. At the 
diggings a regular pitched battle took place between two rival 
claimants to some ground. “I viewed,” says Mr. Shaw, “the 
barbarous encounter from an eminence ; at its termination, when I 
visited the field of battle, I was horror-struck at the sanguinary 
atrocities which had been committed: some men lay with their 
entrails hanging out, others had their skulls smashed with the pick- 
axe, and bellies lopt with the axe ; while a few lay breathing their 
last, seemingly unscathed, but shot to death with bullets.” National 
predilections, iousess, are the main thing which prompt to execu- 
tion or stay it. During his later sojourn at Francisco, Mr. Shaw 
found the body of a murdered man whose papers showed him to 
be an Irish sailor. The Mormon innkeeper advised him to say 
nothing about it; before the Alcalde, when he mentioned that the 
wounds had been inflicted by a bowie-knife, the American function- 
ary dismissed him with a similar hint to mind his own business. 
This is a picture of onesided justice during the journey to the 
diggings. The scene is Stockton. 

“About this time there was a great deal of excitement respecting the ad- 
ministration of the laws. It had happened that an Emancipist from Van Die- 
men’s Land, who had not been cured of his evil practices, had been tempted 
to steal a few articles of little value from a tent: a meeting was instantly 
convened, the case was summarily adjudicated, and the punishment of death 
was decreed. Appeals were made for mercy; but not even a respite could be 
obtained for the culprit; who expiated his offence with his life twelve hours 
after it was committed, although a small felony is usually punished by the 
loss of an ear. I can only attribute this harsh judgment to the enmity 
which the lower class of Americans have to the British settlers of New Hol- 
land ; those arriving from Sydney and other ports alike incur the odium of 
convictism, which naturally engenders a feeling of mutual dislike. The Bri- 
tish colonists invariably wore blue woollen shirts, the Americans red ones ; 
colours thus became a badge of party, and each distrusted and avoided com- 
munication with the other. 

“A fresh cause of commotion was the arrest and trial of a young man of 
g00d family from the States, who had wilfully shot a German dead with a 
Tevolver. A dispute as to the merits of their respective countries had arisen 

tween them, and the German having passed certain severe strictures upon 
America, was pitched out of the tent; he returned to retaliate ; when a re- 





seated at a table in the centre, and the proceedings were opened by the State 
counsel; who was apparently a gentleman, and stated the case, calling wit- 
nesses who clearly proved the prisoner’s guilt. The lawyer for the defence 
was a character diametrically opposite, and from his peculiarities what 
would be termed a ‘ popular man’ ; one who well understood the national weak- 
nesses of the Americans, and knew how to turn them to account. Without at- 
tempting to disprove the evidence, he skilfully pandered to the passions of 
his audience ; representing his client as a martyr, who endangered his life in 
defending the reputation of the Republic. Such flowers of rhetoric told ef- 


| fectively; the jury, if they had not made up their minds beforehand, were 


primed with excuses for perverting justice, and, as was expected, returned a 
verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ Indeed, such was the violence outside, that it was 
rather dangerous to express an opinion on the subject adverse to the cul- 
prit ; L was therefore not surprised at the jury being afraid to condemn him.” 

There are some sketches of a more incidental kind relating to 
California, and both the voyage out and home are well told; but we 
have purposely confined our extracts to those subjects which con- 
vey an idea of the social state of California during the first stage 
of the gold fever. 





DE CASTRO'S HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN SPAIN." 
BesivEs the obvious topic of religious persecution, the history of 
the Jews in Spain contains three features of considerable interest. 
There is first the subject of alien or opposite races occupying the 
same soil, but never amalgamating; with the effect upon Spanish 
character and prosperity. Secontie, there are the actual contri- 
butions of the Spanish Jews to art and science, (they did little 
towards the belles lettres,) and their influence upon European pro- 
gress in those subjects. The real position of the Jews in Spain 
during the middle ages, and the condition of popular socicty, is a 
third subject of interest. That the wealth, acquirements, and 
learning of the Jews, gave them considerable influence with many 
of the upper classes, is clear; and laws passed to prevent intimate 
association of Christians with Jews are proofs that the popular in- 
timacy was considerable. On the other hand, many facts show 
that the Jews were vulgarly odious—exposed, either with or with- 
out the stimulus of a fanatic preacher, to the violence of the rabble. 
In the earlier ages this odium took the form of persecution with 
the object of plunder. The feeling of hatred to the alien, envy 
of his prosperity, and a desire for his wealth, seem to have been 
the animating motives; religion being with the majority a mere 
yretext. 

: The only subject which Don Adolfo de Castro fully perceives 
in the history of the Spanish Jews is this religious persecu- 
tion. In repeating his authorities, he cannot avoid indicating the 
existence of the other questions we have alluded to, but the 
indications in his narrative hardly reach to a glimpse. Had he 
perceived them more distinctly, he probably could not have de- 


| veloped them. De Castro is deficient in comprehensive and criti- 


cal faculties. He does not see a subject in its fulness, or its 
qualities; his mind is poor, and somewhat pedantic; his whole 
plan is formed upon a limited scale. Of the three subjects just 


| mentioned, the literature of the Spanish Jews is one to which he 
| has most applied himself; and that is done indifferently. His 


scanty accounts are bibliographical rather than critical; more 
like a catalogue raisonnée than a précis for a history. The 
translator, indeed, has omitted some specimens of poetry, for the 
insuflicient reason of their badness; but this omission would not 
affect the general incompetency of De Castro. 

The point on which he is strongest is the religious persecution 


| systematized by Ferdinand the Catholic, where plunder rather 
| than religion was the object. The property of a relapsed convert 


| and atrocities of this monare 


was confiscated, and Ferdinand thus sought to fill his exhausted 
exchequer by means of the Inquisition. The hypocritical falsehood 

h are well exposed by the force of 
simple facts, rather than by any art of the narrator; the mis- 


| chievous results to Spain, as well as the religious murders con- 


tinually perpetrated during the reign of his successors, are curtly 
though clearly described. But Ferdinand rather fanned the tlame 
of religious bigotry than created it: the social feeling must have 


| ° 
| been strong against the Jews, to have produced so many “ con- 
| formers”; for it was chiefly against pretended converts or heretics 


Volver was pointed at him, and on his advancing, a bullet pierced his ab- | 


omen, 


“The place allotted for the a ee of justice was the hulk of a su- | 


fommnested brig; the bulwarks had been raised, and an awning of canvass 
fore and aft served for a roof; around the after part, by the taffrail, sat the 
urors, wearing beards of long growth, roughly attired, and armed with 
tea nives. They were seated in the most uneasy postures, squirting pools 

tobacco-juice, and twisting their legs about in contorted attitudes; some 
actually turning their backs to the court. The Alcalde and his lawyer were 


that the Inquisition directed itself: an avowed Jew who had never 
professed Christianity was in theory tolerated. 

And the origin of this hostile fecling was undoubtedly national 
rather than theological ; the Jew was looked upon as an alien and 
anenemy. Obscure as is the history of “ Roderick the last of the 
Goths,” modern investigation shows that the Moors had for some 
time meditated the invasion of Spain; that oy i made tentative 
expeditions under the guise of forays; and that the Jews assisted, 
by information if not by overt acts. This was enough to rankle 
in the mind of any people, much more of a people like the Spa- 
niards; and original hatred to alien treachery was increased by 
that resemblance which to vulgar apprehension the Jew seemed to 
bear to the Moor. 

As the author quotes freely from chroniclers and documents, 
(some ef which he claims to possess ce | singular indica- 
tions of the times are frequently thrown up. The following ex- 
tract from a letter sent by the Jews of Rome in the early part of the 
sixteenth century to their brethren in Portugal, urging the latter to 
take advantage of the time which was allowed them to leave the 
country and migrate, contains some curious information on several 
topics of interest. ; 

*“‘ Many of the envied race have immoveable property in Portugal, which 
it will be painful to them to abandon and forfeit; others who must neces- 


* The History of the Jews in Spain, from the time of their Settlement in that 
country till the commencement of the present century. Written and illustrated with 
divers extremely scarce Documents, by Don Adolfo De Castro. Cadiz, 1847. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Edward D. G. M. Kirwan, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Casa- 
bridge. Published by Bell, London, and Deighton, Cambridge. 
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lect them together : all these must do the best they can to emancipate them- 
selves from such terrible misfortunes; for they who had immoveable _ 

en 
out; and as things present must be judged of by things past, let all whom it 
may concern look to their own affairs and beware of trusting to bulls of pro- 
tection, for in such times as these those bulls will avail them nothing ; for I 
well recollect a man being hanged at Lisbon with the privileges suspended 
from his neck ; I remember also that as Count Benavente was killing a man 
who had the King’s own royal security or privilege, he said to Ferdinand, 
‘I would sooner have taken from him some good cuirasses.’ Wherefore let 
all beware of God’s wrath when they begin to do execution, (which God for- 
bid!) and no blame ought to be imputed to them for procuring the esta- 
dlishment of an inquisition in their country like to that in Castile ; for the 


perty in Castile were punished as well as those who had much proper-y 


King’s heart is in the hands of God, who is served in all that he doeth. 


“ Let the persons who come bring with them all things needful for their 
support; and they had better bring all that they do not immediately re- 
uire in bills of exchange on Lyons, Venice, and other towns in Italy. 
t the bills be drawn on two persons in whom ye can place the greatest 
confidence, and let it be expressed in them that each of the two persons is 
bound for the whole amount of the bills drawn upon him, and that the 
ayment of so many golden crusados or escudos is to be made in gold; 
‘or should it be merely stated that the payment of so many crusados is 
to be made, this expression will imply payment in coins worth only 
336 maravedis a piece; whereas the crusados and escudos go for 320, 
and the golden crusado is worth 368 maravedis. I say that some well- 
disposed men should come overland to France, Lyons, and Gerona, for the 
security of the bills they may bring ; and let those who bring merchan- 
dise come to Flanders, France, and Genoa ; and should they go in that di- 
rection, the Arragonese ships are fine vessels and have good crews. L’ersons 
who go by La Pulla expose themselves to danger, and the safest way is 
through France, Antwerp, Genoa, and Civita Vecchia, near Rome ; further 
information can be obtained there. Blessed be He that ordereth the times 
and maketh the firmament above; and cursed be every one of my nation who 
shall not listen to my counsel and act upon it ; and if he refuse to leave that 
kingdom for a place of safety, upon him and all who are disobedient, as well 
as upon their wives and children, and upon all the people of this nation, may 
the following curses fall, and fall so heavily that when they die they cannot 
be buried in a double tomb. Cursed be the hour of your birth. May every 
hour of your lives be sad and defiled with the red blood of the calf which your 
fathers worshiped. May ye experience dreadful grief of your own creation, 
May the scab be upon you, upon all your race, and 
upon your children. May everything in the world run counter to your pros- 
perity. God smite you with the plague wherewith He slew those who left 
the swine’s flesh in Egypt. Such calamity enter into your gates, that ye and 
your families may rise in the morning crippled like the sister of Moses. May 
ye be stoned like those who were discovered gathering wood on the Sabbath- 
day. May fire break out in your houses and burn you, as it broke out in the 
tent of Korah and burnt him and his company. May ye and all your de- 
scendants be ashamed and go down to hell together, like Dathan and Abiron. 
U May ye be 
burnt like those who would have stoned Moses and Aaron. May ye fall into 
the hands of justice, as did the Israelites. May serpents breed in your houses, 
to bite you as they bit those whom God punished for murmuring against Him. 
May every house ye inhabit be accursed and excommunicate ; and may stones 


and unmixed sorrow. 


The curse of Mount Gilboa be upon you and all your posterity. 


fall upon you as ye enter them, as the walls of Jericho fell.” 


JOHN DRAYTON.* 


Tuts tale of the “early life and development of a Liverpool en- 
is a didactie novel on the condition and political feelings 
of the artisans, with the proper remedy to be applied to the alleged 
evils under which they labour. There is a little touch of the old 
patience-preaching tract about the book, and, as is usual in didactic 
novels, a machinery solves difficulties, which the struggler in real 
life must overcome by himself or sink under. The author, how- 
ever, has given attention to the theory of his subject; and he has 
What is 
more to his purpose as a novelist, he is well acquainted with the 
he has some dramatic 
power, and his persons and incidents are natural and unexag- 
The literary defect of John Drayton is a style too arti- 
In dialogue and the description 
of scenes the author is terse ; his still life is somewhat too minutely 
painted; where he speaks in his own person, which is frequently 


gineer ” 


clear views upon his remedies, if they are commonplace. 
lives and characters of artisans and rustics ; 
rated. 


cial in narrative and retlection. 


the case, he falls into a rhetorico-sentimental manner. 


John Drayton is the son of pious, respectable, oldfashioned 
Cheshire peasants; and when the book opens he is just apprenticed to 
1 engineer after the fashion of large factories,—that is, he 
binds himself for a certain time to work at low wages to learn his 
business. John is a representative of the old rustic Saxon blood, 


a Live 


enerally humble-minded, submissive, and limited; but sturdy in 


is resolution, fiery when roused, and possessed of the sound com- 
Charlie Smith, his fellow apprentice, with 
whose family John Drayton boards, is the type of the modern 
Chartist or Socialist. Quick, ready, prejudiced, conceited, and inti- 
del, Charlie envies everybody above himself, and in spite of 
He is 
the follower and echo of two infidel agitators and speakers; | 
who, in regular tract fashion, are both bad men, and come 


mon sense of his race. 


“equality” is disposed to trample on those below him. 


to an indifferent end. At first, John Drayton is in great 


danger of being led away by Charlie and his leaders; but he is 


saved by a variety of circumstances. 
training in the 
there is no great deal of inquiring intellect, but much of earnest 
humble faith—the conduct of the agitators, (Robison, who at last 


His own nature—his early 


steals, and Wyld, the father of the heroine Rachel, who is a do- 
mestic tyrant,) and the piety of Rachel, do much to preserve him | 
Incidents sometimes of the nature | 
of lucky accidents open his eyes as to the false estimate he has 
formed of the real character of those above him, and are means 
to save him from those difliculties of abject poverty which sour | 
The action of the novel consists of | 


from persisting in scepticism. 


and exasperate the mind. 


these elements thrown into the form of a story. The remedy 


* John Drayton; being a History of the Early Life and Development of a Liver- 
pool Engineer. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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uiet village, where, from the vicar downward, 
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a . 7 : ae ! ag s . ° ee 
sarily have goods scattered about in different places will not be able to col- | hel out to the artisan body is not much more than the old 7, 





theorem—reform yourselves; the moral, as exhibited jp J 
Drayton’s career, 1s perhaps a little marred by a machine in 
shape of a friend in need. It is not much that Mr. Shafton 
for John; indeed, his sturdy independence would not acoe 
favours; but Shafton does it at the right time, and withons / 

oo 5 1UhoUt It the 
end would have been different. 

In the course of the narrative there are various social piet 
chiefly but not always among the poor. After John has remy 
lodged in prison through the cowardice of Charlie the rea] rioter 
he leaves the Smiths to lodge with Mrs. Wyld, whose husbang 
has gone to America. At the time when John’s whole beino ; 
shaken by doubts and anxieties touching the unseen world —y ’ 
the shallow sneers of agitators and the frothy arguments of the 
cheap press do not satisfy his awakened mind, and the dry scholastic 
criticism of a Methodist minister, who has been educated at Man. 
chester College, does as little to assure or convince him,—Jx 
Wyld is called upon by benevolent people who visit the poor, ~ 

“ One of them is a heavy old man, with a great expanse of face and ih 
marled eyes. Ie has a hazy look, and speaks condescendingly. His nang 
is Mr. Maclean ; and he lives higher up the hill in Lancaster Terrace, where 
there still linger a few boarding-schools and houses of gentility. Beggars all 
and sundry know his door; and his benevolent Lady Bountiful wife makes 
soup in hard winters, and is a sort of funded property for all impostors for 
Mrs. Maclean, good woman, has a knack of discouraging and suspecting the 
decent, struggling, sturdy poverty she sometimes sees, but will do anything 
to reclaim a clever impostor who has a good story to tell. : 

“ With Mr, Maclean is a very humble patronized person, who takes nota 
in a little book, and is very greatly gratified, as it seems, by the august com. 
pany in which he itinerates. : 

**And what church do you go to, Mrs. Wyld?’ said Mr. Maclean, be. 
nignly. 

“ «To St. Paul’s, at the foot of the strect, please, sir,’ said Mrs, Wyli: 
and the humble man took her answer Gown. . 

“¢Oh! Mr. Winter's an excellent man,’ said Mr. Maclean: ‘I should ey. 
pect him to be the means of doing something in this district. It’s a great 
district, Mrs. Wyld: a great deal might be done here. No doubt, the people 
are poor; but I have known poor men eminent Christians. Not many wise, 
not many noble are called. I often think of that when I go through thos 
streets.’ : 

** John Drayton pushed back his chair, in audible indignation, 

“ * Not meny wise, not many noble’; and how was this good stolid man, 
who was neither the one nor the other, to distinguish whether there wae 
noble and wise in those streets? 

“* *And do you go pretty regularly to church?’ continued the bland M, 
Maclean. 

* ¢ As regular as I can, sir; mostly every Sunday,’ said Mrs, Wyld. 

“ ¢That’s right,’ said the good man. ‘ And this is your daughter, and this 
—is this your son, Mrs. Wyld >’ 

** *No,’ said John, bluntly; ‘ I only lodge here.’ 

“© ¢ And do you go to Mr. Winter's, my young friend? 

“¢] don’t go anywhere,’ said John: for John was angry, and in his 
young strength and impatient intelligence could not tolerate the condescen- 
sion of the great, hazy, unintellectual face. 

***T am very sorry to hear that,’ said Mr. Maclean; ‘ you couldn't be any- 
where on the Sabbath-day so well as at church, I'm sure. Won't you try? 
To have the Bible explained and opened up is a great privilege, you know ; 
and I have no doubt Mr. Winter will break the bread small for babes. There 
are many things you can’t understand, perhaps ; and don’t you think it would 
be pleasant to have them explained to you? There is myself, now, I have 
had a great many advantages that nobody would expect you to have in your 
position ; but I have been troubled with a hard text even myself, and got it 
explained in a sermon. Now you know Mr. Winter knows that his con- 
gregation are mostly poor, and I have no doubt—he’s a sensible young man 
—that he brings his sermons down to their capacity.’ 

* There was something in all this unspeakably galling to the young im- 
tellectualist ; this benign condescension to his working-man capacity ; this 
mae dilution of the things hard to be understood, which the obtuse man, 
»y right of his ‘ position,’ fancied himself so much better qualified to com- 
prehend than John. It was very well meant, and the man was a good man; 
but in this case he was perpetrating a great blunder—a blunder unhappily 
too common with religious men. 

“© ¢T can understand as much as I want to understand,’ said John, with an 
air of defiance. ‘Ican understand where one place contradicts another well 
enough : it’s not difficult to find that out, and I would like to hear any one 
explain it.’ 

*** Do you not believe the Bible >’ asked the good man. } 

* And John, who in his inmost heart longed to believe it, denied his own 
yearning in a burst of irritation— 

* *No, I don't.’ 

“¢ Tt is because it condemns your depraved life, young man ; you tremble 
when you think of God the judze, and so you attempt to deny Him,’ said Mr. 
Maclean, severely. 

“ But it had not dawned upon John’s soul, that awful presence, the judg- 
ing, condemning God. This, he fancied, he would be almost solemnly glad 
to recognize, so long as it brought before him the grand sovereign living 
power in this lawless world. And John’s life was not depraved: so again 
the good man’s arrow glanced aside, and instead of striking through these 
mists to the heart within the sceptic’s agitated breast, only grazed and galled 
him as it passed,”’ 

This is a picture of humble patience and homely domestic af- 
fections, very quiet but very truthful. His mental difficulties, the 
Wylds’ emigration to America after the father, and his own affairs, 
have made John somewhat slight his parents. : 

* John has not been at home for many weeks, and his heart has upbraided 
him often; so now, on this November Saturday, he takes his lonely way to 
the river. In a little bundle in his hand he carries his Sunday dress, © 
wear at church tomorrow, and his greatcoat is on to protect him against 
the cold wind tonight. How it blows!—whistling keen up among the bare 
cordage of the little river-steamer. Ile shudders as he thinks how it will 
roar through the full sails out at sea. . 4 

“Tt is a long road, that road to Upton lonz, and dark, and solitary an 
his mother is not standing at the door as she used to be to look for him; for 
they have been disappointed so often, those poor old solitary people, that 
they cease to watch now on the Saturday nights. : d 

“But a faint light is gleaming from the window, through the plants wth 
the little muslin curtain; and there is his father, sadly failed, and with 
wrapt-up rheumatic arms, and a long wheezing cough, sitting im the o | 

chair by the fire. John sees that there is a pillow in the chair at wah 
man’s back, and that his hand shakes sadly as he lays down the exhauste 


pipe. 
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eae . ser. » P ; 
: sfore the fire, stirring the gruel that simmers 
“And ue aoe aa to invalids, soothing down the little ir- 
on it, ont ne ald man, almost as she would soothe a child. The room 
ritations it used to do, except that a certain air of pote has crept, 
looks just into its neatness. The sides of the grate have been filled up with 
sont way eninish its size, and it is but a very little fire on which Mrs. 
bricks 10 il: her gruel. Careworp and pinched her features look, too, John 
Dragioe 1° the little table, between the old couple, two basins are set 
facie ‘epoons and salt, to receive the grucl: this is to be their supper, 
= is not very generous fare. : =e 
« But Mrs. Drayton has heard the step on the gravel without, and anx- 
‘ oes to the door, ‘Oh, John, John, have you come at last?’ and 
ety very humble as the door is closed on him, and his father rises 
fac and holds out his hand, . at Ghote es * 
i Thou’s been long of coming, Jad ; but any w ay, thou’s welcome now. 
«And you'll be cold: sit by the fire, Johnnie,’ said the cottage mother. 
‘Tl put on a bit more coal, for it’s burned low; and there, that’s the pan 
ith the gruel, never mind it: but I wish you had sent me word, John, and 
rd have fra a better dinner for tomorrow. : 
« “Never mind the dinner, mother,’ said John, humbly ; ‘I don’t deserve 
ive me any.’ 
ar at g ty "odes old folks, and don’t heed much about eating; but 
you're young—any way, I'll run up now to the village and get you a glass 


orn indeed; I'll take what you're going to take, mother,’ said John. 
‘Never mind me; but you should have something better for yourselves.’ 

“« ‘Well; it’s little matter for old folks like us: we’ve lost the taste of our 
mouths now, John,’ said Mrs. Drayton ; ‘and if we've just enough to do 
with, what does it matter ¢ It’s different with you that’s young. And then 
there’s your father—he hasn't been working much, you know, Johnnie, for a 
while, and we'll have to spare betimes: and he likes a drop of gruel, poor 
old man; for he’s weakly now, John, is your father. 


“ And the father went off suddenly into a prolonged asthmatic cough, de- 


monstrating that he was ‘ weakly ’ beyond doubt. neo 

“+ )'ll get you a cup of tea, if you'd like it, John,’ said Mrs. Drayton. 
‘T’ve got some, real good, that Rachel brought me, in a present, W hen she 
came on Monday to say good-by—oh, John, wasn’t it foolish of them to go 
away ?—or I've got some butter-milk in the house—or I'll run up in a 
minute, Johnnie, and get you a glass of ale.’ 

“She had opened the door of the little triangular cupboard, of dark stained 
wood, which clung to the wall in the corner, and was bringing out the loaf 
and cheese and butter—a very little square bit of cheese, and a morsel of 


butter on a small plate. Not so was her homely table wont to be supplied; | 


and John saw that very little household store remained on those clean shely es, 
which were once garnished so we 

“ ¢Give me my gruel, Jane,’ said the old man, feebly; ‘and tell us the 
news, John. I think I'd like to see a paper sometimes; but your mother 
can't abide parting with the money.’ 

“+ Husht,’ said the house mother again, ‘it’s easier to make it than it is 
to spend it; and we'll have to spare. Your father’s an old man, John, and 
can't work for very long now ; and I haven't been at the market for two 
Saturdays: we need to be careful.’ 

“Mrs. Drayton poured the gruel into the basins, and added salt ; and, seat- 
ing herself at the table, their homely meal began. Very disconsolately John 
took a crust of the loaf and a morselsfrom the little bit of cheese. He had 
seen poverty before often enough, but had never associated the idea of want 
with his humble plentiful home. 

“* And now, mother, I'll read the chapter as I used to do,’ said John, with 
a faltering voice.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books, 








The books of the week have run somewhiat in classes. Besides the second 
ind concluding volume of Mignet’s ** Mary Queen of Scots,”’ the Life and 
Poetical Remains of the author of ** Death's Jest-Book,’’ and Mr. Shaw's 
Adventures in California, four works of fiction have arrived. Two volumes 
of tales, “edited by Lady Dormer’’; the longest of which is a story of 
fashionable life before the time of the Reform Bill. The untiring Mr. James 
has produced a three-volume novel, whose actors are mixed up with the Bloody 
Assizes in the reign of James the Second. ‘ Smugglers and Foresters” 
combines the life and doings of those classes, with what is commonly meant 
by romance. Jasper Lyle is called a ‘ complete edition,’ having probably 
been published in some other form; it now forms a volume of Routledge’s 
“Standard Novels.” 

The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By F. A. Mignet, Member of 
the Institute, and of the French Academy, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science. In two volumes. Volume II. 

Poems. By the late Thomas Lovell Bridges, Author of ‘ Death's Jest- 
Book, or the Fool’s Tragedy.” With a Memoir. 

Lady Selina Clifford; a Novel. And other Tales. Edited by Lady 
Dormer. In two volumes. 

The Fate ; a Tale of Stirring Times. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author 
of “ The Gipsey,”” &c. In three volumes. 

Smugglers aud Foresters ; a Novel. 1n three volumes. 

Jasper Lyle; a Tale of Kafirland. By Mrs. Ward, Author of “ Five 
Years in Kafirland.”’ 

Golden Dreams and Wak ing Realities ; being the Adventures of a 
Gold-Seeker in California and the Pacitic Islands. By William Shaw. 





The subject of Railways has produced two books of more importance than 
the common kind of guides or companions. 

The Railroad Book of England ; Vistorical, Topographical, and Pic- 
turesque ; descriptive of the Cities, Towns, Country Seats, and other 
Subjects of Local Interest. With a brief Sketch of the Lines in Scot- 
land and Wales. By Edward Churton. 

Rides on Railways leading to the Lake and Mountain Districts of Cum- 
berland, North Wate s, and the Dales of Derbyshire ; with a Glance 
at Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other Manufac- 
turing Towns. By Samuel Sidney, Author of “ Railways and Agri- 
culture.” Illustrated by twenty-four Engravings on Steel, with a 
correct Map of the North-western Railway and its Branches. 

The “Railroad Book of England” is a very elaborate affair, formed upon the 
plan of the old road-books. Each railway is taken in succession ; the reader 
a to proceed along the line as he passes down the page; the towns, 
gent emen 8 seats, and objects of interest on either side of him, are de- 
Seribed as they appear, and often illustrated with wood-cuts, which well pre- 
sent the features of the scene to the eye. Besides the available published 
authorities, Mr. Churton has received much original information from per- 
Sons connected with the vicinities, to whom he has addressed himself. An 
sree of ye plan to the districts through which the lines run would 

P increased the information of the work, but have added perhaps dispro- 

Portionately to its bulk and cost. ; i i 


“Rides on Railways’ is a very clever, readable book: there may be a 
shade too much of smartness and vivacity, a display of literary skill a little 
too obvious for critical taste, but rather adding to the attraction of the vo- 
lume for the general reader than repelling him. Mr. Sidney introduces his 
subject by a glance at railways in their earlier stages, when predictions of 
failure and the presence of jobs were both rife, and gives some amusing illus- 
trations of each. He next enters upon the wonders of the Euston and Cam- 
den Stations, with “sketches” of the sights to be seen there, as well as of 
the mechanical performances. He then carries his reader along the line, 
showing him the remarkable features ; stopping at the various stations, and 
giving brief but characteristic accounts of the different towns to which the 
iron road conducts him. The book is illustrated with graphic cuts, and ferms 
a neat pocket volume. 


A Treatise on the Arrangement and Construction of Agricultural 
Buildings. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor, Agricultural Architect, 
and Engineer, &c. 

(The arrangement and conveniences of farm buildings, little as they have 
generally been attended to, are almost as important to the farmer as the 
** factory’ and its machinery are to the manufacturer, The subject, how- 
ever, is not one that can be made popularly attractive without much space 
and some plates. Mr. Ewart's large folio is indeed a book of plates and ex- 
planatory letterpress, telling how kine and swine and horses may be lodged 
to the best advantage, corn stored, and implements housed. The pub- 
lication was suggested by a prize which the author received for an essay 
from the Royal pe Re Bad Society of England. The subject is pre 
sented under eight aspects, from the buildings requisite for a large farm with 
prospects of future extension, to a sheep and cattle shed in a distant field. 
Approximate estimates of the cost are given, from which we infer that money 
as well as mind is a thing needful in renovating the agriculture of Great 
Britain. ] 

The Stud Farm; or Vints on Breeding for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road, Addressed to Breeders of Race-horses and Hunters, to Landed 
Proprietors, and especially Tenant Farmers. By Cecil. 

[The object of the Stud Farm is to recommend horse-breeding, as a — | 
in which the farmer needs no protection, and one which, properly followed, 
will always pay. The book seems likely to answer its purpose : the arrange- 
ment is orde rly, the directions are clear, the view sensible, and the con- 
clusions the result of experience. The sum of the whole is—judgment, and 
liberality in expense: as in Mr. Ewart’s farm-buildings, mind and money, 
and a judicious use of both, are necessary to success. ] 

Ida de Galis; a Tragedy of Powys Castle. By the Reverend R. W. 
Morgan, P. C., Tregynon, Montgomeryshire, Author of * The Verities 

| of the Church,” &e. 

[This tragedy is an attempt to revive the highest style of the Greek drama, 
excepting the accessories of music. The attempt is not successful. Mr. 
Morgan has not the dramatic qualities necessary for the execution of a drama, 
and the tradition or tale he has chosen has not the proper elements for a 
tragedy. The story turns upon a noble of King Arthur's Round-Table accusing 
the wife of his enemy of adultery, when it turns out that the unchaste 
female is his own daughter.] 

The Church of England in the Reigns of James I.and Charles I. (The 
Library for the Times.) 

A powerfully-written history of the tyranny of Churchmen under the 
Stuarts; which the author puts upon the Church of England. The book 
forms one of a series of publications set forth with Voluntary objects.] 

A Guide to the Great Exhibition ; containing a Description of every 
principal Object of Interest. With a Plan, pointing out the casiest 
and most systematic way of examining the contents of the Crystal 
Palace. Twentieth thousand. With an Index. 

| IntustrateD Works AND Prints. 

An Overland Journey to the Great Exhibition, showing a few Extra 

Articles and Visitors. By Richard Doyle. 
[A goodnatured pictorial satire, showing the principal nations of the world 
travelling in groups to the Great Exhibition, with emblematic articles. The 
Americans are bearing a ponderous scourge, while Freedom is leading the 
procession with a couple of “Coloured people” in chains; the French are 
carrying a rather withered tree of Liberty, with a drooping eagle and a 
couple of crowns stuck in the branches; and so with other national traits. 
The heads, aceording to a present fashion, are preposterously large for the 
bodies; but the action and expression of the figures are excellent, and the 
details judiciously introduced. ] 
The Trihedral View of the Palace of the Exhibition of the Industrial 
Products of Mankind. Projected, surveyed, and drawn by C. P. B. 

Shelley, Engineer, and H. H. Trepass, Artist, late with Messrs, Fox, 

Henderson, and Co. 

Going ** With” the Stream, and Going “ Against”’ the Stream, 
Painted by J. J. Jenkins, Esq., engraved by Henry Robinson. 

SERIAL. 

Cyclopedia of Useful Arts and Manufactures. Edited by Charles Tom- 
linson. Part I. : 

[A carefully-prepared compilation on the topics mentioned in the titlepage ; 
the text being illustrated by wood-cuts. 
PAMPHLETS, 

The Church of England and the Church of Rome. A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Chichester, August 5, 1851, at 
the Primary Visitation of the Venerable James Garbett, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. 

Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England : addressed to 
the Brothers of the Oratory. By John Henry Newman, D.D., Priest 
of the Congregation of St. Philip Neri. Lecture VIII 

Letter to Lord John Russell on Sir John M‘Neill’s Report on the State 
of the West Highlands and Islands of Scotland, By J. Mackenzie, 
Esq., M.D. 

The Law of Evidence Bill; with Lord Brougham's Speech on opening 
it, Friday, 11th April 1851. Second edition, with a Preface on the 
Amendments. 

Propositions for an Improved System of Management for Hackney and 
Metropolitan Stage Carriages. 

Homeopathy. Neport of the Speeches on Irregular Practice, delivered 
at the nineteenth anniversary meeting of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association, held at Brighton, August 13 and 14, 1851. 


FINE ARTS, 
EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS, 
IN PALL MALL EAST. 
This is the second year of an experiment which promises to prove a 
successful one. The sketches exhibited number about an equal pro- 
| portion of oil and water-colour, and include contributions from mem- 
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bers of all our artistic bodies. 


Among those from Suffolk Street, 


however, we are sorry to miss Mr. Anthony; who, we trust, does not 


intend to withdraw his coéperation from this annual gathering. 


In productions like sketches, where success in the general result de- 
pends almost entirely on dexterous handling of the material, the real su- 
periority is, of course, more than ever to be argued chiefly from the pre- 
sence of something like intellectual purpose in choice of subject and ar- 


rangement, 
mine where, in the present collection, this quality is to be found. 


We shall therefore endeavour, in the first place, to deter- 


This brings us at once to Mr. Cope, Mr. Madox Brown, Mr. Cave 


Thomas, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Armitage ; in whose contributions may be 
summed up the amount of thought or meaning contained in the gallery. 


We do not recollect to have seen uny work in which all the essextials of a 


subject were more nobly discerned and concentrated than they are in Mr. 


Cope’s “ Griselda separated from her Child,” of which a sketch (287) is 


exhibited here. 


and other symbolical adjuncts. 


” 


conflicting colours, which was noticed in the ‘ Chaucer. 
is admirable, both in conception and carrying out. 


loftiest embodiments which art has yet attempted from Scripture. 
is in itself a proof of a fine and penctrative mind. 
now gives us a sketch in oils. 


hope the picture is to come at some time or other. 


the Compartment of Justice, House of Lords” (142). 


the former, two studies for “The Burial of the Princes in the Tower 


(114, 202)—of which we prefer the less finished one, which, though per- | 
haps almost too slight for exhibition, shows the greater share of dramatic | 
faculty ; and the latter, a sketch for ‘“ Samson Grinding Corn for the | 
Philistines” (93)—not very well executed, nor by any means representing | 


the merits of the fine picture for which it was a preparation. 


In the second order of figure-pieces, the best are the contributions of 
Mr. Hook’s study for the “ Dream of 
Venice” (240) is among the most charming things of the kind we know, 
i The finest 
among the drawings sent by Mr. Lewis, (the painter of that talisman of 
art “The Harem,”’) is the ‘“ Lord Viscount Castlereagh’’ (140), repre- 
In Mr. Egg’s “ Anticipation” (35)—a young 
lady glancing over an opera-bill—the features are perhaps slightly out of 
drawing, but the colour is most gorgeous; in this respect, indeed, it ex- 
Mr. Frith, an 
artist whose name is generally associated with that of Mr. Egg, (while in 
fact there are no two painters whose chief characteristics are much more 
different,) sends a half-length figure of a lady in an opera-box (22)—very 
loose as to arrangement, wherein the principal value of such things should 
He has also here the “ Original Sketch for the Picture of 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (222)—which is a fair specimen of his 
usual style of painting, the picture having been among his happiest efforts ; 
and the “Squire Relating his Adventures” (286)-—which is not a fair 
Of Mr. E. 
M. Ward’s couple—one, a study for a figure in his last picture (87), and 
the other, a sketch for ‘‘ La Fleur’s Departure from Montreuil ”’ (266)— 
Perhaps nothing can well be more re- 


Messrs. Hook, Egg, and Lewis. 


and certainly superior in various respects to the picture. 
sented in Eastern costume. 


hibits more unmistakeable power than anything here. 


consist. 


specimen of him, nor would be indeed of most other artists. 


the latter is the more interesting. 
pulsive than the prurient physiognomy of Mr. O’Neil’s “ Novel-Reader ’ 


’ 


(40) : there is no name on the cover of the book, so that the fancy is free 
Several studies 
of flowers here, by the same artist, are so good as to leave us a hope that 
he deserves to be ashamed of himself for his notion of female beauty. 
Regarding Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s large sketch for “ Rinaldo Destroying 
the Enchanted Forest” (84), the only point admitting of argument is as 


to choose between “ Sofie,” ‘ Justine,” and “ Faublas.”’ 


to whether the sketch or the picture be the more merctricious in style ; 


unless indeed we were disposed to discuss which of the female figures 
Much better, however, and in their 
way displaying a high sense of colour, are Mr. Pickersgill’s slighter 


is the most unlike a woman. 


Mr. Madox Brown’s “Composition illustrative of Eng- | 
lish Poetry” (164) shows that his large picture of ‘“‘ Chaucer at the 
Court of Edward III.,” seen this year at the Royal Academy Exhibition, | 
was in fact only the central compartment of a very extensive work, em- 
bodying, in its side-pieces, personations of our greatest succeeding poets, 
As regards pictorial effect, it is to be re- 
gretted that these were not added to the exhibited picture, since, in the 
sketch, their chaste and sober tone completely does away with that some- 
what confused appearance, resulting from a redundancy of draperies and 
The design 
The symbolical sub- 
ject by Mr. Cave Thomas (11), where the last watchers of the carth are 
athered together in a chamber, while outside the Son of Man is seen, 
abited as a pilgrim, coming noiselessly through the moonlight, may 
without exaggeration be said to rank, as regards its aim, among the 
The 
mere selection of the glorious words of the text (Mark, ch. xiii. v. 34) 
Mr. Thomas ex- 
hibited a drawing for this work last year at the Royal Academy, and he 
We are fully aware of the importance of 
consideration to an artist who really has an idea to work upon; but we 
At present it seems 
to us that much of the costume and accessories would be susceptible of 
improvement; being too decidedly Teutonic for so abstract a theme. Mr. 
Thomas exhibits here also “ The Fruit-bearer” (16), and “Sketch for | 
The two other | 
artists we have named above, Mr. Cross and Mr. Armitage, have sent, | 


” 


sketches (69 and 119); in which the beauties of his present system of | 


painting are more apparent than in his pictures. Indeed, the one 


of the “ Contest for the Girdle of Florimel” is exceedingly brilliant and 


delightful. Mr. Kenny Meadows's drawing entitled “Which is the 


taller?’’ (54) has much grace and spirit; but we had far rather meet 
him in the more intellectual class of subjects, where, when he chooses, no 


one can show to greater advantage. Mr. Hine’s ‘‘ Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries” (111) might belong also to the “Odd Fellows’’ as re- 
gards his appearance, which is very quaint and humoristic. Mr, Gil- 
bert’s “Sancho Panza” (126) is a clever pen-and-ink drawing; but 
it has, in common with the artist’s other productions here, a disagree- 
able air of “book-keeping” dexterity with the pen. Mr. Webster's con- 
tributions (184, 270) are of that utterly uninteresting class which can only 
be redeemed by the highest artistic finish. Mr. Cattermole has several 
very effective drawings in his well-known and peculiar style. Every- 
thing about Mr. Uwins’s sketches here is of a very obvious description ; 


especially the intimation that the picture of “ Sir Guyon at the Boure of 


Blisse”’ is “in the artist’s own possession” ;—we should think so. The 
mild-drawn domesticities of Mr. Marshall, the frozen “ Frosts” of Mr. 
Rolt, and that omnipresent ‘‘Gleancr” (64) by the relentless Mr. 


Brooks, are only not worse than it was possible for them to be: a boundary 
which has almost been triumphantly annihilated by Mr. Eddis, in the 
puny and puling 


amused with Mr. 


roduction entitled “The Sisters” (83). 





We were 
empleton’s “Study of a Head”; the “idea” of 








which is pompously said to have been “suggested by a 
life of Galileo’; whereas it is very evident that the only “gy 
consisted in the good looks of a model well enough known 
and whose portrait has been exhibited scores of times. 

Of the landscapes, &e., we shall have but little to say; since, om} 
standing the excellence of many among them, they scarcely require wit 
ment, the styles of their respective authors being so universally — 
Mr. Lucy's ** Windermere ” (171) calls, however, for particular m . 
as showing how serviceable in landscape-painting is the seyerer stad 
historical art: this sketch is of great excellence in colour, and uy 
with poetic beauty. There is a sketch here, unprovided with an 
(194), by Mr. Turner; and specimens, all very good and some a 
fine, by Messrs, Roberts, Stanfield, Linnell, Prout, A. W, Will; 7 
Cooke, Clint, Holland, Linton, Lake Price, Davidson, Pidgeon, Vach 
and Hardy. The “Sketch, North Wales” (92), by Mr. Branwhits.” 
chiefly known hitherto for his frost-scenes—is really astonishing in og 
and gorgeousness of colour: the same qualities are perhaps rather ex 
sive in his other two contributions (139, 144). In Mr. Hunt's “Win 
ter’’ (78), we cannot but think that the crude and spotty executiog a 
tracts from the reality of aspect; but the same artist's “ Bird's Nest and 
Primroses”’ (271) is absolutely enchanting in truth and freshness, 

In the class of animal-painting, we should not omit to notice Mr 
Newton Fielding’s ‘“ Woodcocks” (188)—very delicately and conscien. 
tiously painted, and reminding us in some degree of Mr, Wolf's inimitg. 
ble “‘ Woodcocks taking Shelter,” exhibited two years ago at the Royy 
Academy. 5 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 30, 
[From the Official Return.} 














Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50, of 185) 
Tymotic Diseases... cccccoccccssccsccecsccccccesscevccces eocccee 4,355 ™ 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 438 















PE SONNE c cnnnncccdcscaccesensecensécerese 1,692 me 
Diseases of the Bre Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Se Ll aes 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............+ 262 —_ 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respi 722 aed 


iv 
es of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Diges 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 










Childbirth, dise: & 113 on 
Rheumatism, ¢ uses of the Bones, Joints, &c. 59 acs 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, &.. ........0000005 ee 7 me 
PEOURIIOER, 2 co ccncncrescscccacenesoeccacscecesosconceconese ° 13 eine 
PUCMNING BIE cc ceccccnccceceescsaccecces cocccscce esceecscos oe «242 eve 
Atrophy seee 230 aes 
Age.... oe coon 6423 eee 
Budden, 2... ccccccccccscccccesecescsccsescccccoce eeeereeeees .- 83 eee 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIutemperance..........0+++ socseee 274 eee 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......++. seececcee 10,806 1 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 27th August, at Hendon, the Wife of Mr. F. G. P. Neison, of a son. 

On the 27th, at the Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. William Pridden, M.A., Rector 
of West Stow-cum-Wordwell, Suffolk, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Felsham Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. J. R. Anderson, of a son. 

On the 29th, at York, the Wife of Captain Ormsby Gore, M.P., of a son. 

On the 30th, in Mecklenburgh Square, Caroline, Wife of Richard Edward Van 
Heythuysen, Esq., of Holbrook Lodge, Chiselhurst, Kent, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Delves Manorhouse, Ringner, Sussex, Mrs. W. Percival, of a son, 

On the 30th, at Thornhill House, Handsworth, the Wife of Edward Chance, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, the Lady Norreys, of a son. 

On the 31st, at Hammersmith, Mrs. John Gliddon, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, the Wife of the Rev. William Denton, Incumbent of St. Bartholomew, 
Cripplegate, of a son. 

On the Ist September, in Portman Square, the Lady of the Right Hon. William 
Henry Lord Leigh, of a son and heir. 

On the 3d, at Brussels, Lady M‘ Mahon, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Chobham, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. George Robinson, Rector of 
Bisley, of a son. 

On the 4th, in St. Helen’s Place, the Wife of Samuel Solly, Esq., F-R.S., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 25th June, at St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, Thomas John M‘Kay Cun- 
ningham, Second Regiment N. I., eldest son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Percy Cunningham, Madras Army, to Miss Ellen Wood, formerly of Petworth, 
Sussex. 

On the 28th, at Landour, N.W. Provinces,§Bengal, Captain Dudley Clarges Hill, 
H. M. Seventy-fifth Regiment, eldest son of the late Major-General Sir Dudley Hill, 
K.C.B., - Emma Georgina, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General J. 
Ross, C.B, 

On the 9th July, at the Cathedral, Madras, Captain G. J. Condy, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment N. I., Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, to Flora, only daughter of the 
late Charles Edward Macdonald, Esq., H.C.C.S., and great granddaughter of “ Flora 
Macdonald.” ome 

On the 26th August, at Magilligan Church, Londonderry, Sir Frederick W illiam 
Heygate, Bart., of Southend, Essex, and of Roecliffe, Leicestershire, to Marianne, 
only daughter of the late Conolly Gage, Esq., of Bellarena, county Londonderry. 

On the 28th, at Gartineuber, Perthshire, John Burn Murdoch jun., Esq., Advocate, 
of Gartineuber, to Dora, youngest daughter of the late Captain Monk Mason, R.N., 
and granddaughter of the late Hon. Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

On the 28th, at Lofthouse, Yorkshire, the Rev. J. F. H. English, LL.B., of 
Warley House, Essex, eldest son of the late Sir Join English, K.G.V., to Ann 
Georgiana, only daughter of G. W. Tiremann, Esq., of Lottus Hall, Yorkshire, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

On the 4th September, at Exminster, Ralph Ludlow Lopes, Esq., of the caer 
Temple,’ barrister-at-law, second son of Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart., of Maristow, M.P. 
for the Southern Division of the county of Devon, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, Esq., of Peamore, in the same county. 

DEATHS. ; 

On the 30th June, at Ghazepore, the Rey. William Mortimer Dyne, Chaplain 

-E.1.C.8.; in his 30th year. _ 

On the 24th August, at Edinburgh, General Sir Alexander Halkett, K.C.H., fifth 
son of Sir John Wedderburn Halkett, of Pitfirrane, Bart. . ere 

On the 27th, at Dawlish, suddenly, John Hearle Tremayne, Esq., of Heligan, Corn 
wall; in his 71st year. 

On the 27th, at the Close, Lichfield, the Rev. Spencer Madan, } 
dentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, and Vicar of Batheaston and Twerton, 
shire; in his 60th year. ae ws ten be 2708 

On the 28th, at Rugby, Admiral Lennock; in his 77th year. rome : 

On the 29th, at Widcombe House, —_ Major-General William Clapham, 
H.E.1.C.S., Madras Establishment; in his 70th year. : : 

On the 29th, at Knowle, Warwickshire, the residence of Mr. Charles aaa, 
Rashleigh Rosenhagen, the infant son of the Rev. Rashleigh Duke, of C yee 

On the 29th, in Merrion Square, Dublin, the Lady Mary Knox, eldest “le Rea 
of Anthony eighth Earl of Meath, and Relict of Arthur Knox, Esq., Castle ° 
Mayo, and Woodstock, Wicklow. om 

On the 30th, in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, Richard Jones, late of the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden; in his 72d year. a 

On the 30th, at Cheltenham, John Bird, Esq., late of the East India pe poe 
Civil Service, and Member of Council on the Madras Establishment ; in ee Ts. 

On the 3lst, in Portland Place, Major-General Sir Henry Watson, — ind "Dra- 
Colonel of the Fifteenth Foot, son of the late Colonel Watson, of the Thur 
zoons; in his 69th year. a e 
. On the Ist ree el at Shenley Rectory, Herts, the Rev. Themes ™ om 
for twenty-seven years Vicar of Tottenham, and for nearly half a = «dl 
of Shenley, which incumbency be resigned in the year 1849; in his - ha George 

Lately, at Southsea, Emily Sarah, youngest daughter of Lord an y 
Lennox; in her 12th year. 


M.A., Canon Resi- 
Somerset 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


ad .of Drag. Guards—Regimental Sergt.-Major J. 
Sept. 2.—Ath nes. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. E. Swindley, 
i vice Adams, who exchanges. ve Fusilier 
_ J. Jones to be Quartermaster, vice G. Copeland, who 
master oor beat of Foot—Lieut. A. N. Adams, from the 12th 
ball Pay; seu. vice Swindley, who exchanges. 54th Foot—Quarter- 
Light actin from half-pay 67th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Marriott, 
. ’. 55th Foot—Ensign W. Barnston to be Lieut. by purchase, 
who retires. 61st Foot—Lieut. H. E. H. Burnside to be Capt. by 
vice Torrens, Massey, whoretires ; Ensign C. 8. 8. Kempe to be Lieut. by purchase, 
rehase, vice Sethe Foot—Lieut. A. N. Adams, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Burnside. inted Paymaster of the Rifle Brigade. 93d Foot—Ensign R. Crowe, 
vice Larges Foot to be Ensign, vice Rose, who retires. 
from the 17th r TL Sheppard, of the 4th Regt. of Bombay Native Infantry, (doing 
Brevet Leet india Company’s Dépét at Warley, vice Castle, resigned,) to have 
out a of Lieut. while so employed. 


= = 
a ornet, without 
omg’ we’ Foot, to be Lieut. 








the loe nce, Aug. 27.—Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Second Lieut. W. W. 
1 orn be First Lieut 4 Piers, resigned. 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apwratty, Aug. 27.--The following promotions have this day taken place con- 


the 26th instant, of Rear-Admiral of the Blue Lord J. Hay, 
pont on toe es, Ee Right Hon. George James Earl of Egmont, Sir G. A. 
C. si to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved Half-pay List; P. W. P. Wallis, 
ee tote Rear-Admiral of the Blue. | ; : 
a4 following Captains on the Retired List have been promoted to be Retired 
ee sanieals on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of Ist Sept. 1846, but 
a increase of pay, Viz.—Hon. J. Gordon, W. Popham, Esq., J. Hay, Esq., Sir 
Gt. Jones, R. R. Carre, Esq. : ian ie — ai , 
‘Apwinatty, Sept. 4.—Corps of Royal Marines—-Capt. and Brevet Major W. L. 
5 to be Lieut.-Col. vice Coryton, to half-pay; First Lieut. and Adjt. J. W. 
—_ to be Capt. vice Dawes, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. C, Jolliffe to be First Lieut. 
i ang — rs promoted; Brevet Major J. A. Phillips to be Lieut.-Col. vice J. H. 
Suavees retired on full-pay; First Licut. A. Ramsay to be Capt. vice Phillips, pro- 
moted; Sec. Lieut. H. L. Searle to be First Lieut. vice Ramsay, promoted. 
Joe tenner ellelincnnalinelidde 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 2. 

Panrxersuips Drssorvep.—Porteus and Co. Manchester, trimming-merchants— 
Pender and Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as regards A. Smyth —Hardman, 
and Co. Gresham Street, button-dealers— Maclean and Co. Liverpool, ship-carpen- 
ters; as far as s A. Smith—Wheatley and Co, Swan Chambers, Gresham 
Street, boarding-house-keepers —Lings and King, Whitecross Street, and King and 
Co, High Street, Southwark, cheesemongers—Coventry and Glover, Liverpool, 
brokers - Longstaff and Co. Sunderland, grocers—tiarle and Clarke, Leeds, attornies 
—Marsland and Brother, Stockport, calico-printers—Troughton and Co. Kirby 
Stephen, Westmoreland, wool-staplers— Atkinson and Eldrid, Regent Street, whip- 
makers—Whitaker and Crowther, Leeds, dyers—Easterbrook and Co. Sheffield, 
machinists; as far as regards ‘T. Ellis—Stuhlman and Elliott, Manchester, merchants 
—Mummery and Mahon, Avery Row, Bond Street, paper-staine 

Bayxnvrtcy ANNULLED.—Jony Macpvrr, Llanelly, auctioneer. 

Basxrvets.—Wittiam James and Carmertne Paxman, Hare Street, Bethnal 
Green, silk-dyers, to surrender Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, 
Church Court, Old Jewry; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joun 
and Tuomas Youre Wau, Chatham, brewers, Sept. 8, Oct. 17: solicitors, Wright 
and Bonner, London Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Henry 
Apams Newman, Jewry Street, clothier, Sept. 8, Oct. 17: solicitors, Reid and Co. 
Friday Street; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane— 
Wruam Srraxee junior, Paternoster Row, bookseller, Sept. 8, Oct. 17: solicitor, 
Gidley, Crosby Hall Chambers ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street — 
Dewas Bosxet, Mark Lane, wine-merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 24: solicitor, Lewis, 
Albany Court Yard; official assignee, Cannan, Birehin Lane—Wicuram ero 
Leexrys, Kennington Row, coach-maker, Sept. 8, Oct. 17: solicitors, Cates and 
Son, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, re, Basinghall Street —Ropnert 
Tuonre, Stafford, last-manufacturer, Sept. 16, Oct. 7: solicitor, Smith, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Joun Puaitiirs, Longton, grocer, 
Sept. 16, Oct. 7: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool, or Smith, Birmingham; offi- 
cial assignee, Valpy, Birmingham —Tnomas Wrenn, Stourbridge, clothier, Sept. 16, 
Oct. 7: solicitors, Price, Stourbridge ; Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Joun Mipverry, Hull, carpenter, Sept. 17, Oct. 15: solicitor, 
Saxelbye, Hull ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull— Marruew Parrison, South Shields, 
ironmonger, Sept. 16, Oct. 17: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old 
suns age, Newecastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon- 

yne, 

Divipenns.—Sept. 23, Wright, Tamworth, scrivener—Sept. 24, Artley, North 
Burton, Yorkshire, miller—Sept. 24, Gooddy and M‘Kee, Hull, millers. 

Certiricates.— Jo be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary onthe day of 
meeting.—Sept. 25, Davis, Halifax, commission-agent—Sept. 24, Mills, Painswick, 
Gloucestershire, quarry-master. 

Scorch SHQUESTRATIONS Bainie, Echt, Aberdeenshire, farmer, Sept. 8, 27— 
Lesslie and Co. Auchry, quarriers, Sept. 8, 29 Kennedy, St. Andrews, builder, Sept. 
6, 26—Laing and Co. Leith, merchants, Sept. 8, 29. 








s 
































Friday, September 5. 

Partyersuips Disso.ven.—Forbes and Knibb, Southampton, booksellers — Smith 
and Lord, Huddersfield, ironmongers—J. and R. Cotton, Salford, spindle and fly 
makers— Fielding and Son, Blackburn, cotton-manufacturers— Molyneux and Travis, 
Liverpool, book sellers — Kegg and Mellor, Liverpool, coal-merchants— Morgan and 
Brooks, Manchester, bill-discounters—Cheetham and Fielden, Rochdale, linen-dra- 
gree and Hanson, Strand—Abrahams and Slinn, Sheffield, engineers—G. and 

a Oldenbourg, Leeds, merchants—S. and J. Ward, Hull, brewers—Evans and Dick- 
ens, Salford, chair-makers—Craven and Blackwell, Penistone, Yorkshire, stone- 
merchants—J. F. and E. Hodges, Dorchester, wine-merchants—Dowson and Co. 
Commercial Road, Lambeth, timber-merchants ; as far as regards J. Dowson—Hart- 
ley and Starkey, Colne, grocers—Cheeseman and Co. Brighton, surveyors ; as far as 
regards T. Cheeseman—Story and Storr, John Street, Crutched Friars, hop-mer- 
chants—Snowball and Co. Gas Works, Lenwarden, Holland; as far as regards E. E. 
Goldsmid, J. C, Snowball, R. Ward, J. F. Gregory, and N. D. Goldsmid. 

Fay PTCIES ANNULLED.—W., H. Haigh, Wakefield, flour-factor—A. R. Fry, 

B End Road, chemist—H. Hayes, Regent Street, draper—J. Brown, Deal, grocer. 
0 em VALENTINE, Northampton, tea-dealer, to surrender Sept. 13, 
te Pet luiaien, Miller and Carr, Eastcheap; official assignee, Whitmore, Ba- 
las treet—Joun Brupenxe.t, Windsor, brewer, Sept. 13, Oct. 24: solicitors, 
} nema Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; Bunny and Son, Newbury; official assignee, 
be mH irchin Lane—Tuomas Epwarp Newstreap, Norwich, draper, Sept. 13, 
pt ociethone, Hardwick and Co. Weavers’ Hall, Basinghall Street; official 
Po + ennell, Guildhall Chambers Freperick Winpte and Iexry Morrron 
aca dh en drapers, Sept. 10, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mason, Moira Chambers, 

Ik ger ne ; Avison and Pritt, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liver- 
— Netson Forsyrn, Birmingham, victualler, Sept. 16, Oct. 6: solicitor, 
i Scho em official assignee, Vaipy, Birmingham—Jouy Linxis Mum- 
hess: Ter a Devonshire, miller, Sept. 17, Oct. 8: solicitors, Windeatt, Tot- 
sant Foe, ie “_ H official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Joux Porman and Ro- 
ightloot 0, io " builders, Sept. 24, Oct. 22: solicitors, Thorney and Son, and 

nes and Co. Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 
meeting ante To be granted untess cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
per | ig l, Solomons, Basinghall Street, merchant—Oct. 8, R. and I. R. Ha- 
draper—Se : Se lets — Sept. 29, Bibby, Llanrhaiade-yn-Mochnant, Denbighshire, 
Frocers— Sept ye Preston, innkeeper -Sept. 26, Kendall and Standish, Leeds, 

* nets athe Richards, Westbromwich, grocer. 

WENDS.—Oct. 2, Edwards, 




























Bulloc : 4 Newport, Monmouthshire, iron-founder—Oct. 17, 
vo oe Bristal, innholder— Oct. 21, Collins and Rose, Bewdley, Worcestershire, 
, Macturers; Sept. 26, Kendall and Standish, Leeds, grocers—Sept. 26, 


Wi _y Wakefield, draper. 
aaitlnarion oF Divipexn.— Ashworth, Nunhills, Lancashire, woollen-manu- 
~ , Sp nds 3s. 1d. and 63-64ths of ld. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester. 
SEQUESTRATIONS.— Henderson, Edinburgh, drysalter, Sept. 8, 29— Findlay, 


Scorcn 
inburgh, coal-merchant, Sept. 11, Oct. 2. 








Foreign Gold in Coir 
New Dollars 


Wheat, R.New 
ine .. 
















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








































Notesissued ... 


Proprietors’ Capital 


Public Deposits* . 
Other Deposits 


Seven Day and other Bills 

























BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 30th day of Aug. 1851. 





£27 763,415 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
3,415 


Government Debt.. 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion . ° 
Silver Bullion, 6.4. ..ceeeeeeeee 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 







501,891 


Government 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,216 
Other Securities 13,391,746 
Notes ..cccesesees 
Gold and Silver Coin 


Securit 












ies 














| Saturd.| Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ..sesesesee.ceeecesees | 96 965 | 968 | 963 96h 96 
Ditto for Account . ° 96 965 | 96 % 963 96, 
3 per Cents Reduced. | 6 965 74 | 7 | 968 O68 
} per Cents oe ee ost | 9% ong os) | «(88 9 
Long Annuities .......... t— — | 7 | 7 mS 7 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent .... 215y | 215g | 215g | 204 215} | ome 
India Stock, 10} per Cent........ 262 —_ — 2604 260 _ 
exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem +» 48pm 17 “Ci 48 “ 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......-.+eeeeee | 50 pm a2 “eo oe — | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...ececeeeeeee .-5 p. Ct. 804 || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct.) 1064 
Belgia A — 93} MEXICAN 6. ees cceeeeeeereee 5 — 285 
Ditto... +24 — Michigan . 6 — | — 
Brazilian .. 56 — 92 | Mississippi t— — 
Buenos Ayres - — New York. 5b — | 96 
Cc aM... _ os Ohio ....65 « 6é— | 104 
— |l0ljexd. Pennsylvania . 5 — | Blexd. 
_ 59} Peruvian 5 — | 904 
a 924 Portugue: it — — 
— -— Ditto, ... zws—=— } —_ 
= _ | Russian 5 — — 
_ 74 Spanish 5 — | 20} 
— 64 Ditto .... s— a7 
— | —— |) Ditto (Passive) .......cccecceeee « st 
— | 90exd. | Ditto (Coupons ° —_ 
_ 89 Venezuela Active......c.cceceeees — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— | Banxs— 
Caledonian ......00+0+008 eevccers | % Australasian, ......... crecccess 334 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 25 45 
Eastern Counties ee 5 | —— 
Great Northern . --} jexd = 
Great South. and ee 38} 2% 
Great Western .....600ceeeeeeeee 77 Is} 
Hull and Selby .... ee —_ National of Ireland .. —_ 
Lancashire and York ++} 48} National Provincial. . _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ....... = Provincial of Ireland. 42 
London Brighton and South Coas 91h | Union of Australia, .. 36 
London and Blackwall, ......... | 6} Union of London... .......600+ 4h 
London and North-weste --|l13pexd Mines— 
Midland ......cecececeeeeee . tales a Bolanos.....5 sseeeeee erecevere _ 
North British ... 5gexn. || Brazilian Imperial .. — 
Scottish Central........ 154 Ditto (St. John del Ke 19 
South-eastern and Dover . 19) | Cobre Copper ......6.cececeeeee —_ 
South-western oe ted MISCELLAN EOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 16 i Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ 16jexd. } Camada ......cecerees 495 
Docks— } eral Steam - 
East and West India. ........+... la? || Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 68 
London li4h Royal Mail Steam............+.- m0) 
St. Katherine 78} South Australian ........6605+ 233 


+» £11,015,108 
2,984,900 
13,730,040 

33,375 





£27 763,415 
(in- 

8746.920 

599,009 


£35,501,891 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts. 





BULLION. 






Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
ortugal Pieces 0 0 0 
- 0 


Per oz. 


METALS. 
Copper, British Cakes £84 
| Iron, British Bars .... 


Per ton. 


00.00 06 
26 


2 510 0 
















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
























411 | Lead, british Pig..... 7wo0o0. vw 006 

Silver in Bars, Standard ........... 0 5 Of | Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0.. 0 © 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 5. 

e 8. . 8. . @ . « 

Gto38 | Rye ...+e++- Wto2 Maple..... 29to3v | Oats, Feed .. 17 to 18 

39—40 | Barley ..... 20—22 White .... 24—25 Fine .. 18—19 

36— 38 Malting .. 26—28 Boilers ... 26—28 Poland .., 20—21 

38—40 }) Malt, Ord. 5 Beans, Ticks. 26— 27 | Fine .. 21—22 

41—42 Fine ..... Old ... 56 29 | Potato.... 24—25 

w.43—46 | Peas, Ho 28 | «+ 25—26 


Fine 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Aug. 30. 
Wheat.... dls. 3 Rye 27s. Od.| Wheat .... 39. Id. | Rye....... + 265.94, 
Rarley.... 26 0 Beans -31 2 Barley ..... 25 10 Beans oo. 30 7 
Oats ...... 267 Peas 27) «5 | Oats «1... 20 8 Peas........ 26 6 

FLOUR j PROVISIONS 
Town-made ........... per sack 39s. to 42s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 12s. Od. per doz. 
Reconds . 1. cee cccecerecececess 37 — 39 Carlow, 3/. 14s, to 3/. 17s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 34 — 37 | Bacon, Irish .... . 5s. to 62s 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire 2- 70 
American .. .-per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain . - 46% — 0 
Canadian .. — 22 Hams, York .. x0 — 


Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. 





Eggs, French, per 








Newoate 
d 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


anp LeapenmaAte.* 


SMITHFIELD." 


Heap or Catiie ar 








&. sa d s. d@, d. «4. a4, SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 4to2Wto3 2 44. 2 2to3 2to3 6 Z Mond. y. 
Mutton 2 8-3 4—3 6 - 34-3 8—4 0} Beasts. 4.679 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4—3 8 wc. 2 4—3 2—3 8B) Sheep. 33,260 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 .... 3 6—3 8—3 10) Calves, 355 
mb... 3 4—-4 0—4 4 2... 4 O—4 4—4 8) Pigs. 385 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS WOOL. 
98s. to 1085. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 


Kent Pockets........+0++0+0 


Choice ditto . 
Sussex ditto ... 
Farnham ditto 








124. to 1344 
1 — 
























Coals, Hetton 


Linseed Oii-Cake - 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Moulds (6. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 

15 0 





per 1000 





11 0 
112 3 
910 0 


“69 


© | Tea, Souchong, fine, 






- 100 — 40 | Wether and Ewe........++.+0+5 . ll} 
95 — 105 | Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 — 0 
0 — OO |Pine Combing............0.00+ +» LOp— 1g 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CoMBERLAND. Smiruriecp. Wuirecuart. 
75s. to 80s to 80s. 65s. to 75s, 
60 — 75 —7 o— 0 
6 —75 — 72 50 — 6 
sl — 95 — #0 73 = 80 
27 — 30 — wv 2 — 2 

GROCERIES. 


perlb.. ls, OF. to 2y 24. 
ecoce BO = 8 F 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 66s. to 92+. 
| Good Ordinary..... eosccee 48 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.,. 23+. 11$¢. 
West India Molasses ...... 


— 455. 0 


13s. OF, to 15s. O4,~ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





, r y TT , 
HE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF 
WESTMINSTER being about to erect cight houses on 
the vacant ground between the Broad Sanctuary and Dean s 
Yard, near the West entrance of Westminster Abbey, invite 
parties desiring to have a residence in the vicinity of the 
courts of law and the Houses of Parliament to INSPECI 
THE PLANS, at the office of the architect, G. G. Scott, Esq 
6, Spring Gardens, who is instructed to consider such modifi 
eations therein as may, without interfering with the general 
design, accord with the taste or convenience of parties willing 
to take a lease of one or more of the houses. 

The terms and conditions of the lease and other particulars 
may be obtained on epplication to G. G. Vincent, Esq 
Broad Sanctuary; or to H. A, Hunr, Esq. 4, Parliament 
Street, Westminster 


T HE LADIES CO LLEG E, 
17, BEDFORD SQUARE 





The next Session (1851-52) will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY the Ist of OCTOBER. On the first four days INTRO 
DUCTORY LECTURES will be delivered at Two o’Clock, by 
the new Professors, Alexander Bain, Esq. A.M. Rev. W 
Cooke, Dr. R. &. Grant, and L. Smart, Esq. These lectures 
ire open to the public 

The REGULAR LECTURES will begin on Monpay the 





th of Oct . on the following subjects, and by the follow 
ng Professo 
Biblical Literature . Rev. B. G. Jouns, Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Dulwich Col 
Master at St. Mark's 
‘ Chels 
Moral Phi Arexanper Bain, Esq. A.M 





fucient Histo 
Modern History 


. . Vacant, 
eesee J. Lanctrox~ Saxronp, Esq. of Lin 
coln’s Inn, 
Mathematics, ..ce.000. Rev. Wittram Coox, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
( xv, M.D. Professor of Com- 

Anatomy in University 
, London, 
Witciam Cook, M.A, 
Esq. F R.S 


Natural Philosophy... 





Colle Ze 

Natural Philosophy ... Rev 
Epwarp Sotty, 
l.G.8. Professor of Chemistry to 


F.8.A 
Chemistry, Light, Heat, 


and Electricity. sss. 


the Horticultural 
Lecturer on Chemistry at 
combe College. 


Society, and 
Addis 
Physical and Political \ 
gg) ébinanees ¥ 
Latin, with English | 
Gre mene ) 


English Language and 4 J . 
\eeens Ginsine Gee. 
Literature ; Leorotp Smant, Esq 


ALEXANDER Barn, Esq. A.M. 


Rey. B. G. Jouns, 


it Avotrn Hermans, Ph. D. Professor 
of German in University College, 
London. 


German Language and 
Literature, osoo lf 
French Lan 
Literature 
ftalian Language 
Literature 
Elocnution 


ond } M. Avotrn Racox 


‘and , 
ante Vatberrra 


LroroLp Smart, Esq 





Peeed Music . ccccceccs Professor HMuxcan, of King’s College 
London, 
FTArMOny. oc cess -«» W. Sreenvare Benner, Esq. 


Drawing ... 





. F.S. Cary, Esq. 








The fees are four ineas and a half per year for every 
Class that meets twiee im the week, and three guineas for 
every Class that meets once; bat Tickets may be taken in 
every Class for a Single ‘Term 





, 47, Bedford 


For a detailed Prospectus apply at the Col 
© 


Squi 


NT oe Al oe Al op 
PROVIDEN t LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Established 1406, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818, 
Annual Income, 150,0007, Bonuses declared, 743,000/ 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,001 4507. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Henry Bb. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq, Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Wiliam Judd, Esq George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart | Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq 
rhomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. gig Director. 
Physician—Jotn Maclean, M.D. F. ), Upper Montague 
Street, Montague $ juare. 
NINETE. “ “3 TWENTIETILS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
VIDED AMONG TILE INSI RED. 















"Era mples of the Batinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 
Bonuses added 


\- ‘ 
| subsequently, 











| Date of; Sum Original Preniium. to be further 

| Policy.; Insurec iner 1 

| annually. 

| s. d. . & 

| 1806 2500 910 10 Extingnished 20 
Isil 1000 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 loon | 34:16 10 ditto 1lf 18 10 


} Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
fotal with addi 








| Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 

| No “| Insured, | added. ther increased. 

| - } 

| £ £ s. d. £384 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 

} 1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 60 5 6 
3292 1820 5000 3558 17 8 817 8 | 















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Oftice in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; atthe City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent street. 


soo1T rE r * 

i ADIES TRAVELLING, or during the 

4 DRIVE, the AQUATIC EXCURSION, or while other- 
wise exposed to the scorching s of the sun and heated par- 
ticles of dust, will find ROWLANDS' KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irrita- 
nd immediately affording the pleasing sensation at 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
Preekles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate smoothness, 
and the glow of beagty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowled a 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. Rowranp and 
Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per 
fumers. 

r , \ 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS A MOST 
PECTUAL REMEDY FOR BILE iESTION, 

AND DEBILITATED CONSTITUTIONS.—The extraordi- 
nary powers of this Medicine in curing disorders of the sto- 
mach, bile, indigestion, and liver complaints, are wonderful. 
Thous: inds whose lives were a burden to them, whilst suffer 
ing from these complaints, are now enjoying the best of health, 
by taking these invaluable Pills, and now strongly recom- 
mend their use to others similarly afflicted: a few doses give 
relief, and a continuance of them in a short time effects a 
perfect cure. Pers ns whose constitutions have been weak- 
ened by long residence in hot climates, cannot have a more 
certain remedy to restore them to robust health than Hol 
loway’s Pills. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hot- 
1oway’'s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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| ship, 





va " ‘ J x al me ‘a 
YORK ITATS._-GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Class 28, No. 125; Class"@, No. 58.—CORK HATS OF EX 
TRA LIGHTNESS, specially constructed for coolness and 
durability. Weight from 3} ounces. The pliant and porots 
nature of Cork has at length realized for this important ar- 
ticle of dress ol! the desiderata which the Manufacturer has 
been so long seeking to combine. Retail Prices, 12s. 6d. to 
19s, 6d. Garimes, Sanpeas, and Nicor, 22, Birchin Lane, Corn- 


hill 
——— , - ra) , 
peor the AUTUMN.—-NICOLL’S RE- 
GISTERED PALETOTS, and Morning Coats, of various 
substances and prices, commencing from one guinea, the I 
gistered Trousers being that price also The numerous ad- 
vantages of Nicoll’s Registered Paletot (which, with the 
are kept ready for immediate use, are too well known 
to need any description he 
CAUTION.—H. J. and D NICOLL, 











above 


Merchant Clothiers 





Paletot Patentees, &e gent Street, and 22, Corn 
hill, alone manufacture ! ( bove in Londen, and 
their nan is woven into the lining of each garment They 
have, however, agents who sell for them in all parts of this 
kingdoin and its colonics, 
IIT \ te Le ‘ “he 

| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. —®. Lizensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 


Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of Witt Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
und signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 

BE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, 
fe. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Eiwards Street, Portman Square. 


[ENNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA_ has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion, Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dixxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 

able Chemists throughout the empire. 


ELE ‘TRO- 


soles, eels, 

















SILVER-PLATED SPOONS 

4 and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
London, submit their REDUCED PRICES of the best SIL 
VER-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, they are made of hard 





white metal, and electro-plated, and are such as can be 
strongly recommended, Fiddle King s 
Pattern. Pattern 
12 Electro-silver ae! Forks ..... £2 5 £318 0 
12 Table Spoons $ 250 318 0 
12 Dessert Forks.... 112 0 214 0 
12 - Dessert Spoons 113 0 264 0 
2 2” 9 Gravy Spoons.... 018 0 21 9 06 
1 9” jan Soup Ladle .. - Ob 6 140 
1 Fish Knife... ole 6 ; 2.9 
4 Sauce Ladles -- O19 0 18 0 
4 Salt Spoons gilt 
bowls a a @ 012 0 
12 Tea Spoons...... 10 0 11 0 
i : - Sugar Tongs..... 0 4 6 0 6 6 
1211 0 217 6 
Discount, 10 per cent .. 180 se & 
£il 6 “0 £18 16 0 


The Complete Guide te the Purchaser of Silver 
London manufacture, or Shefiteld 
contaiming prices and pictorial illustrat.ons of 
required in la or small families, may be had gratis, or will 
be forwarded, free of expens n application.—T. Cox Sivory 
and Co. 47, Cornhill, London, 7 doors from Grace chu u ech Ste Street 


. ’ - 

TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
A STEADS.—ILEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Lron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillured Canopy, as well 
as Krass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in 
Wooden Kedsteads their Rooms are sutticiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four pest, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keepin Stock every sort of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have also a general assort 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bed 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com- 
pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of eve description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application t to their F actory, 1%6, opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London. 


Plate of 
Electro plated ware, 
all the articles 














goods, 













In a beautifully printed vol. medium 8vo. price 10s, 

Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 

\ CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
yi LITERATURE.* By Jous Krrvo, D.D. F.S.A, 
Author of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c. 

This work is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religions public. To Parents, 
to Sunday School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all 
engaged, either statedly or occasionally, in the im- 
portant business of Biblical Education, the volume is 
confidently recommended as the most valuable com- 
oe of Bible Knowledge for the People which has 
eve® appeared in this country. 

Also, lately published, in 2 vols. price 3/. Illustrated 
by 554 Engravings on W ban besides Maps and Views 
on Steel, 

CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE.* By Jouy Krrro, D.D.PF.S.A. &e. 
Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, 

Continental, and American, whose initials are affixed 

to their respective Contributions. 

* Among the contributors are to be recognized the 
names of many of the most distinguished Bibiieal scho- 
lars, both British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too 
much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Bibli- | 
eal Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw | 
light on the criticism, interpretation, history, geogra- 
phy, archwology, and physical science of the Bible.”- 
Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Serip- 
tures. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longmanand 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Ham- 
Iton, Adams, and Co. London. 

* A Prospectus and Specimen of both Works will be 
sent, post-paid, to any post-paid application to the 


Edinburgh Publishers, i 














Price 4s. imperial 8vo. 
NHOREA SANCTL VITI; 


the Journey of Prince Legion. 
signs by Writiam B. Scorr. 

“They are simply and poetically conceived. Their 
application is at once universal and special; and their 
suggestiveness, whether singly or as a series, very 
great.” — Spectator, i . 

GEORGE 


or Steps in 
Twelve De- 


Bett, 186, Fleet Street 


AR HDE \CON GARBETT’S Cl 

is day is published, Svo. price 2s. Gd. 

-— C HURCH OF ENGLAND | 

TUE CHURCH OF ROME; a Charge ck 

to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Chichest 

5, 1851, at the primary Visitation of the V« 

James Garperr, M.A. Archdeacon of Chichester, and 

Protessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
London: THomas Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly ; 
and Mason, Chichester. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Volume , 3 for SEPTeMB ER a Double Volu 
price ls. . in boards 3; on 2s. in cloth contall 
Ay ENTU RES of an EMIGR ANT in 
J SEARCH of a COLONY. An Original Work ot 
Fiction. By Cuartes Rowcrort, Author of “ Tales 
of the Colonies,” Xe. 
Sims and M Inryre, 13, Paternoster Row, Lond 
and Belfast. Sold at all the Railway Stations. 












This day, price ls. 
( UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
IRELAND. With Examination Questions. By 
O. Cockayne, M.A. one of the Classical Masters in 
King’s College School. 
By the same Author, 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Second Edition, with Additions, ls. 3d. 
CIVIL HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from Joshu 
to Hadrian. Second Edition, with Maps, 4s. 6. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
~NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
jERMAN LANGUAGE 
By Dr. A. Hetmany, Professor at University Colleg 
ye [LY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
ATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
from ENGLISH into GERMAN. l2mo. cloth, 
soudon : D. Nerr, 270, Strand. 


YOMPANION TO THE PSALM AND 
HYMN BOOK. sy Grorck Forpes. Pocket 
Edition of Congregational Psalmody, arranged for Four 
Voices, Organ or Piano, with words arranged, adapted 


PRANCE,. 











ds. Gd. 








to the Bishop of London's Selections, Sc. and dedicated, 
by permission, to the Reverend Dr. Spry, Reverend 
Messrs. Dale, Baring, Garnier, Gurney, Xe. 5s. in 
cloth, gilt-edged. Published by Wright, Pall Mall 


Hatchard, Leadet 


Sellers. 


and Cock, and all Music 


and Book 





Jast published, in post Svo. price ls, Gd. clot 

( UAKERISM; or the Story of 
Life. By a Lady who for forty 
Member ef the Society of Friends. 

* This is a queer book, and will be thought so, 1 
doubt, by the society from which it so unm 5 
tears off the mask. This extraordinary publication 
* + * * The author writes as a member of the Claureh 
of England, ina serious and devout spirit. John Bu 

There is no denying the cleverness of these 
sketches, The student of manners will 
quaint specimens of behaviour recorded 
pages.” —Athenwum., 

London: Wurrraker and Co. Dublin: S. B. Op 


years Was a 








PTEMPERANCE AND PEACE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. of 180 pages, bound 
in ¢ loth, gilt and lettered, 
(+ E ARS EST PLEA for the REIGN 
di TEMPERANCE and PEACE, 
As onieaaae to the Prosperity of Nations. 
Submitted to the Visitors to the Great Exhibitio 
By James Sink Buckrnanam. 





Price 2s. 6d.; or for distribution, Ten C es for Ds. 
Published by Perer Jacksox, Angel Street; and t 
be had of all Booksellers; or by Letter addressed to th 


Author, Stanhope Lodge, St. John’s Wood, London. 

One Thousand Copies of this volume have been pre- 
sented gratuitously to One Thousand of the Principal 
Exhibitors at the Crystal Palace, under the sanction of 
the Royal Commissioners. 


MISS JEWSBURY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now re a at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 





M AR AN W H ERS 
By Ger ALDIN} E. Jewspury 
Author of ** Zoe,” * The Half Sisters,” &c. 
** One of the nob lest works of fiction that has been 
for some time published in this country.”—Observer. 





** A cleverer novel could not have been written.”- 
Messenger. 

“A clever and brilliant book, full of the results ot 
varied knowledge of life. The personal sketches re- 
mind one of Douglas Jerrold. Marian Withers will 
take high rank among contemporary fictions.” — Wvek'y 
News. 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


\ L BA N; A Tatr. 
By the Author of ** Lady Alice.” 
€ 


‘orpuRN and Co. Publishers, 15, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


~NEW WORK ON NEW ZEAL AND. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 
Kk SOUTHERN DISTRICTS of 
NEW ZEALAND; a Journal: with passing 
Notices of the Customs of the Aborigines. By 
warp Snortianp, M.A. Cantab, Extra-Licentiate ot 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

“ Having been employed in the service of the 
Colonial Government of New Zealand in the capacity 
of Protector of the Aborigines, the author of this 
volume had abundant opportunities of making himself 
acquainted not only with the general aspect and cha- 
racter of the country, but more especially with the 
habits and mode: of life of the natives. “The re port 
which he gives of both in this abstract from the notes 
of his journal is highly interesting, and cannot but 
prove exceedingly valuable to settlers in that country.” 
— John Bull. 

London : LoxGMAy, 











Browy, Garry, and LoxeMans, 








XUM 














September 4, 1851.] 


LADY DORME R’S 


THE 
NEW 


SPECTATOR. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


LADY SELINA 





JOUN 
AND DEVELOP 


Two vols. 


BEING THE LIFE 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


CL 


Edited by L 


IFFORD; 
ly DORMER. 


Also, 


MEN' 


post 
Ne 


OF A 
21s. 


dSvo. 


DRAYTON; 


LIVERPOOL 


“NOV EL. 


2ls. 


A NOVEL 


w Burlington Street. 


863 





| P- 
| 
ing Manufactures, Classes 
Arts, Class XXX. 

Part IV. 
and completing the work, 


w ready, 





MR. RUSKIN'S 


Ni 


and nume 


THE STONES 


With Twe 


OF VE? 


Plates, 


—_— 


nty-one 


TIE SE VEN LAMPS OF 
With Feurteen Plates, 21s. 

. MODERN PAINTERS. 

Volume I. ‘Pifth Edition, 


» PRE-RAPILAELITISM. 


Octavo 


. 
i~ 


++ 


ISs. 


— 


pric 
I e 2s. 


. EXAMPLES OF TILE 


~t 


Volume 


WORKS 


rous Wood-cuts, 


ARCTUITECTURE. 


IT. 


Part 1. Five Plates, folio imperial, 21s 


SMITH, 


London: 


ELDER, 


and Co, 65, 


ON 


12s. 


Cornhill. 


XI. 


will be 
SPICER BROTHERS, 


price 15 
ART III. ‘OF FICL AL DESCRIPTIVE 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUP, 
to XXIX. 


containing the Colonies and Forei 
ready in a 


contain- 
and Fine 


gn States, 
few days. 


Wholesale Stationers. 


WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers, 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 
ENGINEER = - 2 
T** ART-JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851/ 
rhis interesting and valuable Volume is now ready 
by for delivery at the price of Oxe Gurixra, elegantly 
bound. It consists of 404 pages, and contains engrav- 
ings of nearly 2000 Works of Art and Art-Manufac- 
ture: together with a Table of Contents, a History of 
the Exhibition, (illustrated by large Exterior and In- 
terior Views,) and Essays by several learned Profes- 
sors on the leading objects of the Exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 


Early application for this volume is 
and there 


innot be reprinted, 
increasing in value. 
1 volume will be 
Town or Country. 
Publisher : 


Phis day is published, price 2s. 6d. ; 


DUBLIN UNIVERS 

CONTAINS 
Portfolio of 
or a Visit to Warmbrunn in 
Austrian 


T! E 

ZINE, for ServeMpBrr, 
of Venice—Leaves from the 
Warm Water versus Cold ; 
Prussian, and Grefeuberg 
Parson's Two Visits 


Fortune : Chap. XLIIT. 





8vo. now reduced from 1. 5s, to Lis, 
CORRESPONDENCE 


From the 


In 2 vols. 
IFE AND 
DAVID HUME 


OF 


A Papers bequeathed 
y his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and 
ther Original Sources. By Jonun Hits Burrox, Esq. 


Advocate. 
A. and C,. 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIEs, 


In 1 thick vol. double cohumns, price 12s, 


Brack, Edinburgh; SmompKki & Co. London 


Svo 











Th AR 
Papal Infalli 
versions to Rom 


ter of the 

Criticism in the 

A. and C. Brack, 
rHE 


LORD'S TRUE 


Published this day, price One Shilling, 


T 


bility, 


iis day, 
PETE R: 


and the Causes of the late Con- 

By Roserr Ler, 
and 
University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : 


TENANT'S PROSPERITY, 
INTEREST. 


ism. 
Old Greyfriars’, 


pric t 


LonGMAN & Co. London. 


An Episode of "#4. Chap. 
Chef-de- Police— Scenes 
Stage: Calderon’s “ Constant 
ls. Scotland— The Last of the 
a Discourse on 


Dublin: 
Street; 
and Liverpool. 


R AMBLES 


D.D. 


vl 


Minis- 


Sold by 
Biblical s 


Protessor 


rik LAND- Just publis shed, price 12s. 6d 


Amongst the 


supplied by 


Grorcr Vintvr, 


in 
Maurice 


James M‘GLASHAN, 
Wa. 8. Orr and Co, 2, 


any 


oO" 


Tiernay, 


A Forest Ride. 
XLV 


Prince ” 


Macarthys 
Rome in her Relations with Secular Governments. 

Upper Sackvilk 
Amen Corner, 
all Booksellers. 


THROUGH 


By the Chevalier pk CHATELATN. 


advisable, 
is no doubt of it s larg 


or by post, 


ITY MAGA- 


: Ruskin’s Stones 


is it 
gely 


Jookseller in 


», Paternoster Row. 


3s. 


a Manager— 


The 


Silesia 


the Soldier of 
Chap. XLIV. 
The Cabinet 
and Stories from the 


ot a 
Spanish 
Slingsby in 


The Church of 


London, 


“ROME. 


and may be read at most 


Libraries. 
numerous Subjects Described in this 

















the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 
and Improved, of a VICIE FARMING, AND COOPERA- mg work are: eg arnival vat Rome —Elec- 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





GRAMMAR for LADIES. 
By R. W. Browsr, M.A. Professor of Classical Lite- 
rature in King’s College. 1s. 6d. 


Although this work is primarily intended for fe- 
male education, I entertain a hope that it may also 
rove useful to those of our own sex who have only a 
imited time for the study of Latin—for example, Na- 
tional Schoolmasters, Pupils in Middle Se hools and 


LATIN 


Training Institutions, and the Members of Metropo- 


litan Classes for Y oung Men.—Preface. 


LATIN EXERCISES for JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By Dr. Masor, Head Master of King’s 
College School. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE 
FORMS. By J. Epwarps, M.A. Second Master of 
King’s College School. 4s. 


RULES and EXERCISES in the Use 
of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. By J. 


Crocker, M.A. 4s. | 


CATILINE of 
SALLUST ; with 
warps, M.A. of King’s College. 


LATIN SELECTIONS: with Histo- 


rical aud’Geographical Outlines, the Rules of Syntax, 
Vocabulary, Exercises in Scanning, &c. By T. s. 
Carr, Master in King’s College School. New Edition, 
with Appendix. 3s. 6d. 


CATILINARTIAN 


CICERO; with English Notes. 


JENEID of VIRGIL, with Antnon’s 


and JUGURTHA 
Antnon’s ** Notes.” 


2s. 6d. each. 


ORATIONS of 


2s. 6d. 


Notes. Edited by J. R. Mason, D.D. Head Master of 
King’s College School. 7s. 6d. 

SELECT F LES of CICERO and 
PLINY. Wit) u Notes. By J. Epwarps, 
M.A. 4s. 


PROGRESSIVE 
LATIN LYRICS 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
= — ELEGIACS and HEROICS. By the Same. 


EXERCISES in 
By J. Epwarps, M.A. 3s. 


| 


GR ECA GRAMMATICA RUDI- | 
MENTA. Constructionis Grece Preeepta. 2s, 6d. 
Also, strongly bounc, 43. on. 
COMPLETE GREEK, GRAMMAR 


for LEARNERS. By Dr. Donatpson, Head Master of 
King Edward's School, Bury St. Edmunds. 


JACOB'S FIRST GREEK READER, | 
with English Notes. By J. Epwarps, M.A. of King’s 
College. Cheaper Edition. 4s. | 


SXCERPTA ex HERODOTO; with | 


English Notes. By Dr. Mason, Head Master of King’s | 
College School. 4s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA 
CYROP DIA; with a Vocabulary and Notes. 
the Same. 3s. 6d, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. I. and 
II. With English Notes, and Biographical Sketch. 
By Dr. Hicktr, of Hawkeshead. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. I. to III. With 


Antuon’s Notes, Edited by Dr. Masor. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENG- | 
ISH TESTAMENT. Edited py Professor ScuoLE- 
rigLp. Cheaper Edition. 7s. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TES- 
TAMENT. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK TEXT of the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. With Notes. By H. Rosinson,D.D. 8s. 


SELECTION from the GREEK 
VERSES of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Second Edition. 89. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS of KING’S COLLEGE. By R. W. Browne, 
M.A. Professor of Classics in the College. } 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes. By C. T. 
Prenrosr, M.A. Head Master of Sherborne School. 5s. 


FABLES of BABRIUS, with Frag- 
ments of the lost Fables. Edited by G. Cornrwatt 
Lewis, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


ex XENOPHONTIS | 
By 


STEMMATA ATHENIENSIA; 


Tables of Biography, Chronology, and History. 5s. 








By J. Ep- | 


, Vial, ar 
: “pre 


| of the library. 





Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ALBEMARLE Street, September 1851. 


MURRAY’S 
LITERATURE FOR THE RAT. | 








Mr. Mvrray, anxious to respond to the 
timely and judicious appeal made lately by 
“ The Times” newspaper,* and to take ad- 
,; vantage of the opportunity thus offered 
of furnishing Railway readers and the pub- 
lic in general, with books at once cheap, 
| valuable, and instructive, hastens to an- 
nounce the speedy publication of a new 


| series of works, which he proposes to en- 


title 
MURRAY'S 
READING FOR THE RAIL: 


to be brought out at short intervals, and 
from One Shilling and | 


varying in prices 
upwards, 

The principle which will guide him in 
| the selection of these works, will be to dis- 
' perse sound and entertaining information | 
and innocent amusement, by which | 
hopes to cor~ act and supersede the tri- 1 

.ten immoral, publications at | 
destroying the taste and corrupt- | 


he | 


* the morals of Railway Readers, more | 
especially of the young. He designs to in- | 
troduce a class of works not merely to be | 
| read on the Railway, and thrown aside at 
| the end of the journey, but such as shall 
deserve a permanent place on thc shelves 
It will thus form an appropriate sequel | 
| to the Home and Colonial Library ; 


among the works which will appear in sue- 


and | 


| cession, he is enabled to mention for im- 
mediate publication— 


I. 


ESSAYS FROM “TITE TIMES.” Being 
a selection from the Lrrerary Parers which have 
appeared in that Journal. Reprinted by permis- 
sion, Feap. 8vo. 


To be followed by 


Il. 


By Nrmrop. 


Feap, 8vo. 


With I- 
ls. 


THE CHACE. 


lustrative Wood-cuts. 


Ill. 


LORD MAHON’S “ FORTY-FIVE”; 


the Rebellion in Scotland of 1745. Post 8vo. 3s. 


Iv. 


BEES AND FLOWERS. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” 
8vo. 


Two Essays 
Feap. 


v. 


LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES AT NINE- 
* VEH; a Popular Account, abridged by Himsetr 
from the larger work. With numerous Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 
VI. 
A MEMOIR OF THE 
DORE HOOK. Feap. 8vo. 


LATE THEO- 


Vil. 


POLITICAL EXPERIENCE from the 
WISDOM of the ANCIENTS ; a Manual for every 
Elector. With a Preface. By Seymovr TremEN- 
HEERE, Esq. Post 8vo. 





Vill. 
RAILROADS AND RAILWAY LE- 
GISLATION. Feap. 8vo. 
* See “LITERATURE OF THE RAIL.” Re- 


printed from ‘* The Times.” With a Preface. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By the Rey. Cuartes Forster, B.D. 
1 


This day is published, price 8¢.; by post, 10d. 
I ETTER to Lord JOHN R USSELL on 
4 Sir JOUN M‘NEILL’S REPORT on the STATE 
of the WEST HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND. By J. Mackenzir, Esq. M.D. Fellow of the 
| oo -o Colle; ge of Physicians of Edinburgh, Factor at 
Gairlerk 


Winu \M BiLackwoop ¢ and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


In small 8vo. price 2s. 6¢. cloth lettered, 


MHE WORLD IN ITS WORKSHOPS; 


a Practical Examination of British and Foreign 
Processes of Manufacture, with a critical Comparison 
of the Fabrics, Machinery, and Works of Art, contain- 
ed in the Great Exhibition. By James Warp. 

L ondon : Wa. 8. Orn : and Co. Amen Corner. 


In small 8vo. cloth, Illus trated by 24 Line Engravings, 
and a Map of the North-western Railway and adja- 


cent Lines, 
38 ON RAILWAYS leading to 





IDES 

» the Lakes and Mountain Districts of Cumber- 
land, North Wales, and the Dales of Derbyshire ; with a 
Glance at Oxford, Birmin: gham, Live rpool, Mane shester, 
&e. By Samven Sipyey, Author of “Railways and 
Agriculture,” &c. 


London: Wo. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 





In small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated by 20 Line Engravings, 
with numerous Wood-cuts and a correct Map, 
\ TANDERINGS IN NORTH WALES: 
a Road and Railway Guide-Book, comprising 
curious and interesting Historical Information, with a 
Description of its Ancient Castles and Ruins, its 
Churches, Towns, Lakes, Xe. By Wrnntam Caruraty, 
Author of the ‘ History of North Wales.” 
London: Wm. 8, Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 
THE WORKS OF PASCAL. 
By Groner Prance, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. gilt lettered, price 8s. 6d. each, 
| PROVINCIAL LETTERS. With 
Memoir, Notes, and Appendix. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


With In- 


LIGION, AND EVI- 
TY. With Introduc- 





troduction and Notes. 
THE THOUGHTS ON RE 

DENCES OF CHRISTIANI 

tion, Notes, &c. 

The Three Volumes, uniform, 1/. 5s. 6d. 
London: Loxnoman, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 
M BENTLE Y’S 
L ITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

I. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 

A THISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

With an Introduction on the Language; Biographi- 
ral Notices; an Account of the Periods in which each 
sotadigal Author lived and wrote, so far as Literature 
was affected by such history, and Observations on the 
works themselves. 
By Rev. R. W. Browne, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 
1. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.R.S.Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Author of “ The 

One Primeval Language,” 
Rector of Stisted, Essex ; and one of the Six Preachers 
of Christ, Canterbury; formerly Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Jebb. 





mr. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LADY AVICE; 
A Novel. 


Iv. 
In post Svo. 
YEARS IN SCINDE. 
Author of ‘‘Goa and the Blue 
” &ec. 


FIVE 
By Lieut. Berrox, 
Mountains, 


In 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MANTLLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES, 

In 1848, 1849, and 1850. 

By Roperrt M‘Mickrna. 


VI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, 


From the unpublished Letters and Journals of Politi- 
eal and Military Officers employed in Affghanistan 
throughout the entire period of British connexiou 
with that country. 

By Joun Wiiiiam Kaye. 

*,* Written almost entirely from unpublished Let- 
ters and Journals of the most distinguished Military 
and Political Officers employed in Affyhanistan, 
throughout the momentous years of British connexion 
with that country. 

Ricnarp Bextiey, 
(Publisher in cen. to her Majesty.) 





London: Printed by Joser: “ Cc Lay TON, of Strand, ba ue ” 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice of Kosar 
Patwenr and Josern ct ayton, No. 10, Crane Court, int e 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Crayrox, at 9, We 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satvapar, 6th Servemper 1851 














